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INTELLECTUAL SPECULATION. 
ITS USE, ITS LIMITS, ITS ABUSE. 


“Quick! up! leave all thinking alone, 
And walk with me out into the world; 
I tell you, a fellow who is always speculating 
Is like an animal upon a dry heath, 
Led round in a circle by an evil spirit, 
While round about him lies the fair green meadow.”’ 
GOETHE'S FAUST. 


Tue world has hardly ever regarded with a favorable eye those 
who have been inclined to apply to every subject the searching test of 
reason. The philosopher and the theologian have indeed remained 
unmolested so long as they have confined themselves to the study, but 
their reception by persons out of doors has been anything but flatter- 
ing. ‘The practical men, who spend their lives rather in acting out 
conclusions than in forming them, who appeal to faith, common sense, 
and the practical reason of man, speak lightly of the student, and are 
prone to conclude that all philosophy must be the “ wisdom of this 
world, that cometh to nought.” ‘The priests of the Gentiles bitterly 
opposed the wisdom of the philosophers of Greece and Rome ; 
Ecclesiastical Councils, Synods, Assemblies and Inquisitions, have’ set 
arbitrary limits to the use of reason ; in short, it has been, and to a 
very great extent is now, a prevailing opinion, that intellectual specu- 
lations cannot be engaged in with safety to the practical interests of 
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the individual and of society. We see this at the present day in the 
bulls of Popes, which are not yet superannuated, though we may 
think so, in the decrees of General Assemblies, in our own dread of 
thorough examination. 

It will be said,—our Age has been characterized as the age of 
inquiry, can we then be said to distrust speculation. We answer, this 
is the age f ine V, ane 1 many case ; there has been great freedom 


} 
u 


of inquiry, in some this freedon ; even been abused and passe 
into licentiou till the ty is small, of those who have no 
distrust of rea rv whi clearly the limits within which its 
operations must be confined. The very extravagancies of some, so 
far from being uscd as data from which to deduce the Ik gitimate 


action of this faculty, have driven many into the extreme of asserting 
that it should not be employed at all, except under the direction of 
arbitrary authority. Our age reflects, reasons, but as yet we have 
not learned to reason skilfully and judiciously, and the man of specu- 


} 


lation is dreaded as one wielding a sharp-edged tool with unskilful 


hands. Some see, as they think, the true use of speculation, while 
others have lost themselves in its mazes, but the majority stand 
bewildered, afraid yet obliged to examine, and unwilling to bring old 
authorities to the test of reason, lest their pretensions prove unfounded. 
There is ground for this hesitancy, and it will lead to the best 
results, if it produces caution,—the heedful and judicious use, and not 
the rejection of the dangerous article. 

The tendency of the mind to pass from one extreme to another 
forms a great obstac!e to a just theory and practice, in relation to this 
matter. The youthful Radical frequently becomes as his mind 
matures, not a moderate, liberal, reasonable man, but a rank Tory, a 
bigoted opponent to reform. The Rationalist in religion may end 
with being a Roman Catholic.—and it is a fact, that transitions of 
this kind have been frequent in Germany. To this unsteady action, 
this striving for peace in absolute inaction, the nations that do the 
world’s thinking are especially liable ; and who can be very severe in 
his judgement upon men, who in times and places which seem to be 
set apart for the work of destruction long for some rest? One night 


is for them, what long vears were for the worthy Rip Van Winkle Let 


them lose for one moment the current of events, and they are uncertain 


whether they are standing on their head or their fect. Then one 


cannot enjoy a ceremony, a form, an established custom, such constant 
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battle must he wage with the legions of pickaxe men, that gather 


round him with incredulous stare, endeavor to persuade him that he 
dreams or is deluded—that his precious treasure is after all only so 
much common copper, and who, if they fail of convincing him, feel 
called upon to pull down his fairy palace for the good of society. 
There is Christmas, for instance, that one would like to celebrate ; 
but it is quite out of the question,—the date is not yet fixed. We are 
brought up with English books in our hands, filled with accounts of 
Christmas holidays and the like, but one must not expect to enjoy 
them,—since the whole fabric is without foundation. Take the discus- 
sion of the celebration as a religious festival, in connection with the 
application of free inquiry to dietetics that distinguishes our day, and we 
may see the time again when the question will be argued, ‘* whether Mr. 
Peters, (Hugh Peters, we suppose,) did justly preach against Christmas 
pies, the same day that he ate two mince pies for his dinner?” Sucha 
state of uncertainty with regard to everything, from important institu- 
tions down to tea and toast, is indeed exceedingly annoying, but it is 
better to examine faithfully and believe understandingly, than te live 
in blissful ignorance. 

We say it is better to examine. Inasmuch as a man has a head as 
well as a heart, he is bound to examine, he cannot do without examin- 
ing. ‘The rudest must investigate to some extent. Standing as we do 
apart from the universe, and in some degree even from our own 
faculties, and possessing the power of observation, we must observe 
and decide, we must trace as far as possible our connection with the 
rest of creation and with the great Creator, we must discover the true 
ground of action, and ascertain where speculation must give way to 
faith. We must bring together first principles, and group facts, and 
discover laws and dependencies. ‘The intellect is able to labor and 
must be supplied with occupation, for God hath made nothing in vain. 
No natural faculty can in its proper operation jar upon any other 
faculty. ‘The rule is now, as ever, “ne quid nimis ;” the difficulty 

s not in the use, but in the abuse. What then are the limits, and 
What may be considered the abuses of the speculative faculty ? 

|. There are some pints which speculation cannot establish, 
because they come within the province of faith. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to bring proofs of the reality of these objects of faith must, 
from the very nature of the case, be idle, and the failure may prove 


injurious to the truth designed to be supported ; because it will be 
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difficult to persuade men, that the structure is firm, when a support 
seemingly important, but really useless, has been removed. 

II. Speculation must always be based upon facts. We must never 
forsake the firm earth, to lose ourselves in the air and mist of vain 
imaginations. The facts of mind and matter must be our starting 
points, and our firm foundation. ‘This point it is not necessary to 
insist upon. 

Ill. The faculty of speculation must not be developed to the 
exclusion of our other capabilities. We must not blind ourselves 
with what Bacon has called “dry light.” The imagination, the 
affections, all the powers of mind must be cultivated and brought to 
bear in the pursuit of truth. 

Such being the rules, what evils have resulted from their violation, 
what have been the abuses with which men of speculation are 
chargeable ? 

I. They have attempted to apply the test of the human faculties 
to subjects entirely beyond their reach,—to the discussion of which, 
from the very nature of things, they can never be competent. Men, 
with their finite faculties, have attempted to explain the nature of 
God and the phenomenon of creation, to enter into the counsels of 
the Almighty and show definitely the end of every act of creation, 
providence and grace. ‘They have applied a finite measure to Infinity, 
and then wondered that with this measure, and no other, they could not 
compass and comprehend it. Being themselves creatures, they have 
been unable to comprehend the mystery of creation, and so they 
passed to denying the fact for want of an explanation, and concluded 


that there was no Creator. In attempting to prove what cannot be 


proved, it was found that no possible combination of the fundamental 


principles upon which we must proceed in all our reasoning could 
establish these principles themselves, and hence it was concluded that 
nothing is certain,—that “ all things flow.” The human faculties have 
been used to show that these faculties are to be relied upon, but as 
no one is allowed to bear witness of himself, the proof was rejected 
and the powers of the mind discredited. Dr. Clarke attempted to 
demonstrate the existence of a God, but could bring no logical proof, 
which might discredit the notion of an infinite series of created beings. 
The result of this want of success, and of the more complete examina- 
tion of the whole matter, has been the recognition of the fact, that 
belief is higher than knowledge, and that faith must be the commence- 
ment of science, as well as of the religious life. We do not need to 
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prove to ourselves that our faculties may be trusted ; we believe it, and 
without this belief we cannot advance a step, but are plunged into 
universal skepticism. We are not capable of understanding the 
Almighty unto perfection, and cannot, in the nature of things, ever 
expect to attain to such knowledge. Though one can understand 
parts of the great system of things, we are of course unable to 
harmonize them with other parts with which we are entirely unac- 
quainted. We cannot understand the plans of the Almighty, because 
what we see is as nothing compared with what we do not see. . 
Humility is the appropriate grace of the student. Faith is as firm a 
ground for action as the assurances of the understanding, for it 
furnishes us with the very principles upon which we must proceed. 
An imperfect knowledge of the Infinite can never be disgraceful to a 


finite being. 
Il. Men of speculation have abused their faculty, by employing it 
upon scanty materials, or making it entirely the servant of fancy and 


imagination. It is needless at the present day, to utter com- 
monplaces about the labor which has thus been expended to no 
purpose. But it may be worth observing, that the most diligent 
students—those who have been most patient in the collection of facts 
have sometimes proved most signally unsuccessful, because, with all 
their general diligence, they wanted the particudar facts upen which, 
and upon which alone, in the case in hand, a conclusion should 
have been based. In this way we may explain the fact, that the 

peasant may sometimes surpass in true philosophical and 
heological knowledge the greatest philosophers and _ theologians. 
Students of truth, in forming their theories, have wanted the facts 
which the experience of a life of truth alone can supply. The most 
careful description of an idea or sentiment cannot gire us that idea or 
sentiment, at best it can only put us in the way of producing it in our 
minds. Describe patriotism to one who has not the sentiment, and 
you speak to him in an unknown tongue. Speak of love to God to 
one who has never felt it, and you give him no idea. If a man has 
no conscience, he will of course in all his theories deny its existence. 
If he does not love his family, friend, or neighbor with disinterested 
affection, of course disinterested affection will be foolishness to him,— 
we shall have a selfish system of ethics. ‘* The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” If 
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a man has no passions, how, in the name of common sense, can he 
write upon the passions? He has not the facts upon which to proceed. 
Such men know but a part of human nature, and reason upon it as if 
they knew the whole. Some one will say to them, “I would believe 
in an infinite and perfect Being, that | may have an infinite object of 
love and adoration ;” but what is this to our philosophers? They 
account the wish a dream, and the man an enthusiast, for they know no 
such feeling or want. They are not fair representations of the human 
race, and have not a common sympathy with humanity, and yet they 
would draw a chart of human nature! The great beliefs which animate 
the hearts of the men who are engaged in the affairs of life, the noble 
instances vouchsafed us of self-sacrifice, of bold daring, of untiring 
zeal, of meek submission, of tearful penitence, and lowly adoration, 
seem to them enigmas, or can be accounted for by hard effort upon some 
inferior principle. What wonder that men of heart and nerve, the 
loving and the pious, turn away from such in disgust, and stigmatize 
them as pedants, sophists, scholastics, dogmatizers, triflers, and so on 
through the list. They say to them, your study is not our green 
living world, you might as well live in the moon for all the profit 
you can be to us; and so the world goes on its own way, and the 
scholar, alas! goes his. 

To this source we may trace dogmas innumerable, philosophical 
and theological. Who that has doubted whether there be such a thing 
as conscience, and whether virtue be eternal and immutable, has not 
discovered when delivered from his doubt, (and indeed effected his 
deliverance by the discovery,) that he had lost sight for the time of the 
plain fact in the case, viz. that he had a sense of duty which no logic 
could work out of him, and which would not, it may be, have permit- 
ted him to falsify, to save his life. Was it nota love of the truth, 
that sent him out on the perilous voyage of inquiry? How many 
unprofitable theological dogmas have been deduced from the thoughts 
of man and the words of Scripture, because, owing to the narrowness 
of the mind of the examiner, or the coldness of his feelings, he 


necessarily iost sight of some important consideration. Hence, what 


was originally a life-giving doctrine, speaking to the heart and soul of 


man, and helping him forward in the path of duty, becomes a dry 
barren dogma, and must receive an infusion of life from healthy 
popular sentiments, or it will speedily decay. Hence we must never 
look for the belief of the Christian Church in the articles of the 
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Catholic creed, but in the practical principles exemplified in the lives 
of faithful and sincere believers in this creed. It is pleasing to 
reflect, that while we fall short of the moral law, we frequently keep 
in advance of theological institutes—our Confession of Faith. The 


pious Christian supplies the fact and the inference, which the harsh 


dogmatizer had lost sight of. From this fact, unhappily, arises the 
unnatural divorce of religion and morality, religion becoming merely 
an arbitrary intellectual system, an affair of the head alone, and 
demanding assent at whatever sacrifice of honest conviction. Such 
dogmas remind one strikingly of certain other speculations, noticed in 


an oft-quoted passage :— 


“ Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory’ and shame, 


Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.” 


Ill. But we would not impute this ignorance of facts to the 
philosopher, as necessarily and strictly a blameworthy thing. He 
may have been led into his errors by too close attention to his favorite 
pursuit, and this brings us to our third head, the grand source of all 
the difficulties to which speculation has given rise. The intellect 
must not be suffered to outstrip the affections, the head must not be 
cared for while the heart is neglected, or the worst consequences will 
ensue. We have no right, in the first place, to cultivate one part 
of our nature to the exclusion of the others, if by so doing we defeat 
the great object of all our action, and destroy the proper developement 
of the favored portion. But if we would reason upon the human 
powers—upon the nature of man, we must ourselves be men, and not 
smoke-dried pedants. ‘The pedant, the scholastic, the bookworm, the 
retired student, abuses speculation first by withdrawing from society, 
second (a natural consequence) by reasoning without facts, and 
finally by incurring the risk of killing by thought his instinctive 
belief in the prineiples of common sense. The danger lest the 


object to be examined fade away because we are examining, is surely 
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sufficiently great, and we need not increase the difficulty by giving 
our attention to what is almost invisible at the very outset. The 
speculator is not to create facts, but to examine those already created 
to hand. And if he would build upon the facts of his own conscious- 
ness, not take his data from books or from other men, he must so live 
that the facts may be created in him. He must endeavor so to unite 
faith with knowledge, that he may be able to look upon his soul as 
upon a fair picture, to be examined and scrutinized indeed, but 
concerning whose reality and beauty we can never entertain a doubt. 
How beautiful would be the result of the union of the practical 
wisdom of life with the acuteness of speculative genius ;—the whole 
soul filled with an animating and ennobling belief, to which atheism 
and skepticism would be absurdities, the warm heart beating in unison 
with every noble sentiment and awakening affection ; and on the other 
hand, a practical intellect tracing the mutual dependencies and laws 
of belief and opinion, and fully able to defend its adherence to faith 
or to sight. Speculation would no longer stalk before us a ghastly 
spectre, easy to raise and hard to lay, but would appear as an angel 


of light, a gospel messenger. 


‘‘ Dry, my friend, is all speculation, 


But green the fair tree of life.” 


After the fiery trials to which reflecting men have been called in 
this age of inquiry, may we not hope that the union of faith and 
reason will be consummated? If philosophy and theology still live 
and flourish in spite of French atheism and German rationalism, how 
much will they be purified and strengthened when the wind and 
tempest shall have finished their work and ceased. The rubbish of 
Popery could not be removed without inflicting some slight injury 
upon the Church within, and unfortunately the careful, though bold, 
hand of Luther could not finish the work which it commenced. 
Can we not perceive traces of a union of religion with a sound 
philosophy, in the Evangelical party in Germany, and in the French 


school of philosophers? This humble and chastened wisdom may 


justly be called “ the principal thing.” ‘ Therefore let us get this 


wisdom, and with all our getting get this understanding.” This 
alone brings clear light, unobscured by mist or vapor, and with light, 


joy and sweet peace. R. E. 








THE MORNING STAR. 


THE MORNING STAR 
“ Anp I will give him the morning star.” Rev. ii. 28. This is a 
strikingly beautiful thought. The meaning is—he who overcometh 
and perseveres unto the end, shall be like the morning star, the most 
brilliant among the hosts of heaven and the harbinger of day. The 
true, faithful, and devoted Christian not only possesses a moral power 
of the most beneficent kind, not only exerts a deep and abiding moral 
influence on all around, but by his character and conduct at the last— 
by his triumphal death he opens the future world to our vision, 
and gives promise of the coming of that day which no night shall 
follow. 

There is no brighter assurance of a glorious immortality than the 
happy close of a true Christian life. Death then seems like one of the 
grateful changes, rather than an interruption in the current, of our 
being,—not as the termination, but the beginning of real existence. 
And who ever witnessed such a death—who ever saw the Christian 
sustained in the hour of his need by faith and hope, looking at the 
close of life with calmness and courage, resigning all familiar and 
well known objects without a sigh, gazing with a serene and steady 
eye and with a pulse that did not quicken upon the pale form of the 
destroyer, and triumphing in the anticipation of a happy immortality, — 
who ever saw this without a deeper conviction of the reality of a 
spiritual and future world ? It opens such a world to the eye of faith and 
imagination. It speaks of the blessed and glorious beyond the grave. 
It rises on a dark world like the first light of the dawn, mild and 
beautiful, giving the assurance of coming day. 

It is a testimony which I wouid offer to the unbeliever with more 


I would 


hope of convincing him than by any argument whatever. 
take him from dwelling to dwelling on which the light of Christian 


trath has shone. I would lead him to those who in the midst of earthly 


blessings, while the cup of enjoyment was full and there were objects 


pulling at every fibre of their hearts, having overcome the world, 


having lived with such meekness and sense of dependence as to have 
no will but the will of God, are able to witness their end approaching 
with no fear but that they may not be unprepared to go. The glow 
of health has begun to fade on their cheek and the symptoms of 
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decline to appear too visible to be any longer mistaken, and they feel 
that the hour is near when they must resign the tender objects of their 
affection until they shall meet again in the skies; and yet they are 
calm, collected, cheerful, as if they contemplated a pleasant journey. 
The frame is wasted by the daily and nightly ravages of disease, and 
the vital principle is almost exhausted by lingering and painful suffer- 


o? 


ing; and yet the mind is as clear in its perceptions, and the heart is 
as strong in its affections, as in the days of full health and strength. 
I go farther. The sands are rapidly sinking, the pulse is throbbing 
fainter and slower, and the spirit is just ready to take its mysterious 
flight ; and yet the countenance is brightened up as if it were already 
inscribed with the impress of heaven, and there is a tone of fervor 
and tenderness as if converse were already he!d with “ the spirits of 


> How beautiful thus to pass away! And I 


the just made perfect.’ 
ask the skeptic,—can you beho!d the mild radiance of the rising star, 
can you observe the streaks of light which begin to illumine the 
eastern horizon, and not believe the day is approaching ; and can you 
witness such scenes, and not feel the glorious assurance that the soul 
never dies—that an immortal day will rise upon our world ? 

To distinctly perceive the value of the lesson, we~ must contrast 
these with other scenes, in which there is physical but not moral 
power. Go in imagination to the chamber where the trappings of 
earthly greatness are, but where religious faith and hope are not. 
Stand, for instance, at the bedside of him whose whole life was a self- 
idolatry, and whose whole course was marked by desolation and blood- 
shed. Enter the room and stand by the bed on which Napoleon lies 
dying. It is a day of cheerless gloom. The skies are troubled, the 
storm is raging, and the tempest is beating without the dwelling. But 


} 


a fiercer tempest is agitating his bosom who lies upon that bed. He 


has been agonized with pain, and ‘ountenance writhes with his 
internal sufferings. ise hi lone it k upon him, and now 
—“— ne onict. ook upon at eye whose slightest 
is now fixed on vacancy. 

struck with horror the 

nations; visions are crowding into it, but not of futurity. Imagination 
is busy, but not with glories to come. It is amidst scenes of carnage 


and bloodshed. It has conjured up the shadowy forms of the once 


He 


living warriors. He is engaged again in the strife of the battle. 


opens his lips, and the last words of the dying hero are,—Forward to 
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the charge! Place the Conqueror, amidst the sad scenes of life, by 
Who 


then teaches the great purposes of life, and brings before us the great 


the side of the humblest Christian, and who then conquers? 


realities of futurity ? Who then proclaims the end of the dark night, 
and the coming on of a bright and glorious morning? He “ that 
overcometh”—he who is conqueror of himself and maintains the 
purity, integrity and devotion of the Gospel, he hath power over the 


world, and through Jesus conquers death and the grave, and is to the 


As t 


} 


world as the morning star,—the harbinger of light and life and joy 


A. H. 


sonal 
eternal. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. CALEB STETSON. 


Tue brief sentences, called the beatitudes, which begin this chapter, 
are a comprehensive definition of happiness. They are not to be 
regarded as promises of what God will do for good men hereafter, but 
a declaration of what they do actually enjoy by the laws of their own 
being. Here is a revelation of our highest good,—a good which 


r wl 


the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” By no miraculous mani- 





festa 


disastrous eclipse, no more do clouds and darkness brood over them 
and shut out the vision of Divine glory and goodness. They come 


into the bright and serene day. They are born into the wor!d of 


spirits which God’s presence fills and blesses. 


When we speak of seeing God, it is obvious that we use a figurative 


\ 


language. We employ a word, which literally signifies the perception 


I 


of a material object through an organ of sense, to express the soul’s 





Matthew V. 8. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 


belongs, not to present or future, to time or place, but to the soul, 
hose home and rest are in the bosom of the Infinite. ‘* Blessed are 


tion shall they see him, but their purified souls are no longer in 


direct intuition of a spiritual object, of which our senses can give us 
no information. But in whatever forms of speech our ideas on this 


subject find utterance, they will always be somewhat obscure to those 
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who are wholly unaccustomed to spiritual thought. By all worldly 
and sensual persons the higher revelations of religious experience are 
apt to be regarded as mysticism ; “‘ the natural man (or the unspiritual 
man) receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, because they are 


7” 


spiritually discernec 
In the whole universe of thought there is no image so dim, so far 


beyond the grasp of mind, as that of God. It transcends and baffles alike 


the humblest and the loftiest understanding. Learning strives in vain to 
search out more of Him,—the Unsearchable, the Incomprehensible— 
than is revealed to the mind of a little child. Philosophy loses itself, 
and becomes folly and dotage in the unfathomable abyss of the 
Eternal Being. 

But the soul has a direct vision of spiritual and moral truths, without 
which neither religion nor virtue were possible. There are sublime 
intuitions of faith, which carry us above the logic of the understand. 
ing, above all outward evidence, up to the presence of the Infinite 
Father in whom our souls find rest. And thus does the pure heart 
“see the Invisible,’—an irresistible power without organs,—a life 
and activity infinitely diffused, ever working, without form, limits, 
dimensions ; yet quickening all finite life, moving in all motion, acting 
in all activity, enclosing, holding and penetrating all finite forms. 

This great Being, the object of perfect love and perfect trust, is 
not an object of sense. His essence is hidden. Phenomena only 
appear. We look upon the many-coloured robe which nature is ever 
weaving for him, but the great Spirit himself we do not literally see. 
And yet he is revealed to the pure in heart. Their faith is grander, 
more inspiring than the convictions of the understanding. God is in 
their consciousness ; they know him by their experience ; they com- 
mune with him in the invisible temple of their souls. Only through 
spiritual experience then can God be truly known. He is a spirit, 
and not the senses, but the spirit of man perceives him. By spirit 
is spirit discerned. We cannot see or hear or touch the soul of our 
nearest friend. We look upon the outward form—the “ flesh 
garment” of the indwelling man, and our organs of vision see no 
more. We cannot penetrate the deep mystery in which the spirit 
wraps itself. You may be my intimate friend, | have lived with you 
familiarly for years, have shared your joys and sorrows, have given 


and received the tokens of faithful affection; but I have never seen 
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the being which you call yourself. I have no more looked upon the 
real man with whom I hold such near communion, than I have looked 
upon the face of the living God. The invisible, impalpable soul 
eludes my vision. The phenomena of life I see, but life itself I 
cannot see. I observe outward symbols of thought, emotion, power, 
virtue, faith, love ; these may be true signs of what passes in the 
inner sanctuary of life,—the revealing of the spirit-form; or the 
cloak of the hypocrite they may be, put on to hide the man within. I 
desire to know him more. I stand before a visible temple, where he 
is enshrined ; | would enter and hear utterances of truth and wisdom. 
But not the eye which gazes upon the goodly edifice, nor the ear 
which listens to the music within, can find the soul that dwells in 
secresy there. So does man hide himself in thick darkness from the 
searching glances of man. Only by mind can mind be known. 
Only by inward experience, consciousness, sympathy, do we compre- 
hend any thing spiritual, that lies outside of our own being. We 
compare the external indications of another man’s character with 
what we are conscious of in our own souls, and as we feel we judge. 
Accordingly, we know our dearest friends less by what they do and 
say, than by what we have felt and experienced. The articulate 
speech or the noble deed discloses nothing of character, unless it 
wakes answering sympathies within us. 

All spiritual discernment then depends upon consciousness and 
sympathy. A great thought or a great action is strange and unintelli- 
gible to us unless there is something respondirg to it in our own nature. 
Heart answers to heart, and interprets its dark oracles. Love com- 
prehends love, goodness understands and appreciates goodness. A 
man who is full of honour, justice and generous enthusiasm, enters 
with hearty sympathy into all that is noble in character or great in 
action. The pure heart needs no commentary on a good man’s his- 
tory. It kindles and glows always at the idea of high-minded integrity, 
and self-sacrifice and suffering for the true and the right. The pro- 
foundest instincts of its nature are interpreters of all disinterested 
affection, magnanimity and moral heroism, which history records or 
every day life reveals. ‘Thus a pure, manly, upright soul does instant 
justice to every pure, manly and upright character, and waits not for 
the popular cry to justify its preferences. In its own consciousness it 
finds every generous motive and aim which it honours in another. 


When these noble qualities are altogether wanting in ourselves, we do 
17 
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not comprehend them nor believe in their existence. The worldly or 
base mind has no reverence for what is spiritual and holy—scorns it 
rather “* as foolishness.” 

Observe how these remarks are verified by the common experience 
of mankind. No spirit can be understood and interpreted save by a 
kindred spirit. In vain will you endeavor to describe a great and 
noble mind to one who has no sympathy with its high qualities. As 
well may you talk of the beauty of the many-coloured rainbow to a 
man who was born blind. Hence it is that many excellent men, who 
were much in advance of their age, have been misconceived and 
calumniated by those about them; nay often, have become martyrs to 
truth and righteousness. ‘They had qualities which find no sympathy 
in mean souls; they lived in another sphere quite above them—in the 
pure element of spiritual thought and life. “ Wisdom indeed is justi- 
fied by her children,”’—but by her children only. Often “she crieth 
aloud in the streets, and no man regardeth her.” When Jesus, the 
Son of God, appeared in the land of his nativity, with messages of love 
and mercy and redemption, “ speaking as never man spake,” living 
as never man lived, the many turned from him scornfully, saying, 
* he hath a devil and is mad.” But there were a few humble-minded 
and simple-hearted men, whose souls were open to the instructions of 
the great Teacher. ‘They saw the divine beauty of his character and 


doctrine, and “ to them he gave power to become sons of God ;” for 


they were drawn to him by an irresistible sympathy with godlike 


excellence. 

So incapable are we ever of appreciating those qualities of which 
our experience has given us no intimation. The faculty of spiritual 
discernment, however, lies in every human soul ; but in how many it 
is inactive, buried, not yet born. You will often meet with an uncul- 
tivated mind that has no perception of any of the higher forms of 
excellence. ‘The noblest monuments of ancient genius or art have no 
significance where the sense of beauty which God breathed into the 


universal heart has not been developed. A musician may have an 


angel’s skill and an angel’s power, but he touches his harp in vain, if 
there is no music in your soul whose harmonies he may waken. An 
illustrious mathematician was once pe rsuaded to read Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost; he went through the book with distate and weariness, and 
at length laid it aside with the remark, that he “did not see that it 


proved any thing.” Nor was there any thing strange in this, for the 
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man of science had never cultivated in himself the faculties which the 
great poet addressed ; he had no sympathy with his enthusiasm. In 
his own soul there was no poetry to glow with a kindred inspiration, 
and reproduce the poem for himself. Every word of wisdom or truth 
must be felt and interpreted by the same spirit which gave it utterance. 
This law is universal. 

It is not then a doctrine of theology which may be questioned, but 
a great law of our nature, that the worldly mind cannot discern 
spiritual things. From the foregoing illustrations it plainly appears 


why the impure and unholy cannot know God; for they have no 


sympathy with him. That which is godlike in their own being is not 
yet waked to activity. The spiritual part of their nature is not born. 


We measure and interpret all things by our consciousness. We know 
only so much moral beauty and truth as we have lived. By our expe- 
rience is the ideal made actual. Jn our experience are divine wisdom, 
goodness and love truly revealed. We know Christ only when we 
reproduce him in ourselves and make him one with our inward life. 
We receive his truth and know its power and beauty, when we new 
create the gospel in our souls,—the gospel of our own religious life 
and experience. “If ye will do his will,” the Saviour said, “ then 
all ye know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 

Perhaps I am needlessly multiplying illustrations; but I feel the 
difficulty of finding an adequate expression for this great truth. I 
would gladly make it plainer by homely and familiar instances. You 
may goto the rude and wild savage of our native woods, whose virtue 
s revenge, whose glory is homicide, whose divinity is the grim war- 
god, whose instruments of sacrifice are the scalping-knife and toma- 
hawk, and tell him of the meek, peaceful, forgiving character of 
Jesus of Nazareth. He will “see no beauty, that he should desire 
him” for a teacher and pattern. It strikes him at first that the divine 
gentleness of his nature is the mean and cowering spirit of a slave. 
You may find here and there a sordid, hard-hearted miser, whose god 
is gain; who has sacrificed to his base idol all kindly affections and 
all blessed hopes. Talk to him of disinterested benevolence—of godlike 
justice—of the melting heart of mercey—of the generous hand of 
charity ;—it seems to him all folly and woman’s weakness. And 
unless his heart is changed and warmed with the heavenly fire, and 
its great idol thrown down and broken, he can have no sympathy with 
divine benignity and love. I see before me an unhappy man, who 
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has long been blunting his conscience and crushing down all the 
higher faculties of his soul by inordinate sensuality. He lives as if 
his being had no nobler end or aim than the gratification of the 
meanest appetites. ‘“ He that liveth in such ungodly pleasure is dead 
while he liveth.” Is it possible that he can have any adequate con- 
ception of the holy and infinite Spirit? It will be long before he can 
ever believe in the reality of moral purity and the unutterable peace 
of a devout soul. He cannot comprehend the motives and spirit of 
one who denies his senses, wrestles down his vile passions, and duti- 
fully bears his cross after the Divine Teacher. To him it is foolish- 
ness all. 

Thus it is plain that impure and earthly minded persons—extor- 
tioners, oppressors, unjust, hardhearted, cannot know God, because 
in their own souls there is yet developed nothing that can sympathize 
with the holy and Divine. The understanding of uvnsanctified man is 
inadequate to this high wisdom. We can have no intuition of the Father 
till we can see his image shadowed out in our own being. We must 
be godlike ourselves. When his kingdom is within us, established 
there in its joy and purity, its peace and hope and power, then will 
every word of truth, and every manifestation of Divine holiness and 
love, speak in thrilling tones to our consciousness. Our souls will 
echo the Divine voice. We sympathize with Divine goodness ; we 
feel a kindling inspiration; we know, we love, we reverence the 
infinite Father. We comprehend—take up into our being so much 
of him, as shall fill up the measure of our finite capacity ; “ we are 
filled with the fulness of God.” So far as we “ escape the corruption 
that is in the world, we become,” to repeat the sublime declaration 
of an Apostle, * partakers of the Divine nature.” “ God dwelleth in 


us, and we in him.” 


His spirit is our spirit. So far as we have 
experience of his goodness and glorious beauty, so far do we know 
him, so far do we see him by intuition of the soul. So far as the 
spirit of justice, benignity and love dwells in us and reigns in us, we 
are of God, gorilike. ‘The signatures of the Father are written on our 
inward man. On our souls unruffled by tempestuous passions we see 
his image, as the overshadowing heavens are mirrored from the bosom 


of a serene lake in a summer morning. 


This spiritual sympathy, by which the pure soul sees and knows 1ts 


Father, grows as long as there is spiritual life. As you become more 
heavenly minded, the larger is the sphere of your consciousness. 
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You comprehend more and more of the unsearchable perfections of 
the Godhead. More and more do you receive of his revelations of 
truth and love. You are lifted into a purer and higher region of 
thought ; you are baptized into the holy Spirit. 

And is not this blessedness,—this peace of the pure soul that lives 
in communion with the indwelling Father? This vision of God 
satisfies the deepest wants and instincts of our nature. We see him 
not as a thin, dim abstraction,—a being without personality, or love 
or providential care of us. Ohno. ‘“ Our heart and flesh crieth out 
for the diving God.” We long for the Father ; and we find him. In 
him our souls have infinite peace. The necessities of our whole 
being are satisfied. To him we surrender our minds, our hearts and 
our lives in holy obedience and pure worship. Is not this blessedness ? 
How poor are all the pleasures of sense and passion, compared with 
the hope and joy of a pure heart, which has in its inmost depths a 


temple of God and the sacred fire on the altar evermore burning! 


Truth, purity, indomitable rectitude of purpose and of life are 
treasures laid up in heaven; or rather, heaven comes down with its 
divine peace and love, like a quickening atmosphere, around the man 
with whom God has made his dwelling-place. And he is blessed 
indeed, for pious and happy thoughts abide with him; and pure 
desires and growing virtues and hopes full of immortality drive. out 
the demons of pride, covetousness and sensuality, and leave him free, 
strong, great, a son of God. 

Thus, my friends, it is our privilege to know God, if our hearts are 
pure, by our sympathy with his character. We enter into spiritual 
union with him, when we are capable of appreciating his presence in 
our souls. ‘Then to our consciousness does * he manifest himself as 
he does not to the world.” But only so far as we are pure, upright 
and devout, can we have any right knowledge of him. If there be 
moral obliquity or defilernent within, his image will be distorted as in 
a soiled or broken mirror. For in a certain sense the soul of man 
ever shapes out its own Divinity. The instinct of religion is universal, 
but blind. * All people,” said a Hebrew prophet, “ will walk every 
one in the name of his own God.” The half barbarous Heathen 
cannot do without a god; he yearns for some being mightier than 
himself, on whom his soul may lean in its weakness and fear, and he 
gropes darkly to find him. He creates his own divinities, and transfers 


17* 
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to them his own passions and vices. A licentious and impure people 
could have sympathy only with deities like themselves. They were, 
as a poet sings,— 


“« Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge and lust.”’ 


In like manner does the Christian fashion for himself, out of reve- 
lation and philosophy, the idea of a God after his own consciousness, 
What dark corruptions of our holy religion, what fearful misrepre- 
sentations of the Father’s character, have sprung from the vile passions 
of the human heart. The harsh, exclusive and arbitrary man has 
embodied in a creed his own moral image, and called it God. If he 
is vindictive, narrow-minded, a bigot, a persecutor, such wili be the 
character of the Divinity whom he so ignorantly worships. His God 
is distorted, by the medium through which he is seen, into a demon of 
wrath and malignity,—an all-powerful despot before whom man 
trembles and turns pale. But as he grows purer in heart, he rises 
above the error and darkness of his earthly state into the calm region 
of spiritual meditation, where he has a vision of truth face to face, 


and of God in the beauty and glory of his perfection. 


Everywhere the pure hearted man sees God,—in his providence, in 
his works of power and love, in the revelations of his word, and in 
the revelations of the soul. But most clearly does he see him as 
** manifest in the flesh.” In Jesus, the perfect, divine man, is “ the 
fulness of the Godhead” revealed. ‘ God who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness hath shined in our hearts, to give us the light 
of the knowledge of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” To know 
him is to know the Father, for he is the Father’s image. He said 
once to a disciple, almost in a tone of reproach, ‘* Have | been so long 
time with you, and yet thou hast not known me, Philip? He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” We may know him by a true and 
hearty sympathy with his spirit. Only to holy souls, which are 
united to him by spiritual affinity, is he truly revealed. They become 
one with him, as he is one with God. “ Christ is formed in them ;” 
in their trusting faith, their fervent and filial piety, and their generous 
sacrifices for truth, for duty and for humanity, he reappears in his 
spirit and power. And thus all pure hearts, wherein the image of 
Christ is developed by a living faith, are the mirror in which God is 
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reflected ; his presence is revealed in their godlike sentiments and 
virtues. He is manifest to the consciousness of those whose spiritual 
sympathies enable them to discern his image and appreciate his char- 
acter. Their hearts are the abode of divine affections, and out of 
their daily lives the beauty of holiness shines. 

And they have unutterable peace,—* the peace of God which pass- 
eth all understanding.” Blessed are they beyond all other men,— 
blessed in their conscious rectitude of purpose and of life,—blessed in 
the filial piety which loves and trusts and communes with the Father 
of their spirits,—blessed in their hope full of immortality, that looks 
for the nearer presence of infinite Perfection and illimitable Love. 





THE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN.* 


Tuis is the title of an anonymous, and in some respects certainly 
a remarkable, work. The author tells us that he was “ educated in 
what is called the Orthodox school and faith,” but that he does “ not 
intend that it shall be known even who” he is, “ being desirous that 
the work should stand or fall according to its merits or demerits.” 
He speaks of himself as having attained the age of “ nearly three- 
score years and ten,” and as having given “ thirty years’ particular 
examination to the Scriptures,” with a view of learning what really 
they teach and require. The book is written in a simple and unpre- 
tending style, and in a way to enable every reader to possess -himself 
at once of the writer’s meaning. Throughout a kind and catholic 
spirit is manifest, and a sincere desire to promote the great ends of 
Christian union and peace. 

The author appears well read in ecclesiastical antiquity, and able to 
sustain his opinions by quotations not from the Scriptures only, but 
from the earliest Christian writers and Apologists. His principles of 


interpretation, we suppose, few would dispute at this day, except those 


belonging to a very exclusive school. The great design of the book 


* The Christian Layman: or the Doctrine of the Trinity fully considered, 
and adjudged according to the Bible. By a Christian Layman. Mobile: and 
New York: 1840. pp. 371. 12mo. 
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is to examine “all the most important evidence of the Bible, which 
has any relation to the nature and character of God, of his Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

He begins by stating principles of interpretation. He then collects 
into one chapter upwards of a hundred passages of Scripture, which 
he supposes give a fair representation of the general doctrine of the 
Bible upon this subject, intimating however that “‘ more may be found 
He next proceeds to the 


, 


of a like nature in all parts of the Bible.’ 
“being and attributes of God.” “The unity of God,” he says, 
“is professed by all Christians of every sect,” though there be those 
who at the same time “ profess to believe in a doctrine, which seems 
at first view to be inconsistent with the strict unity of Jehovah ; to 
wit, that the one only ‘ God exists in three persons.’” At the ivth 
chapter he commences the consideration of “ the Divinity of the Son 
of God,” and at once declares, that “ all acknowledge that the Son of 
God was, and is, in some sense, a Divine Being. It is therefore 
uncharitable and unchristianlike to accuse any sect of Christians 
of denying the Divinity of Christ, their Saviour. Some may have 
wrong or inadequate ideas on the subject, but none deny the doctrine 
in toto.” ‘To the viith chapter inclusive, the work -is occupied with 
a nice examination of the Scriptural evidence as to the true sense in 
which Christ is divine. ‘The ground here supposed to be proved is, 
that he “ was an extraordinary, a superhuman being,”—who “ had a 
being ‘ before Abraham was,’ ”—* transcendently superior to angels.” 
“*In the beginning,’ probably when God created the heavens and 
the earth,‘ he was with God.’ He was glorified with the Father 
* before the world was.’ He was beloved by the Father ‘ before the 
foundation of the world.’ He was in the bosom of the Father,—in 
all his designs a minister,—the messenger to do his will,—the Angel 
of his presence ;” * not very God, or the Supreme, self-existent God, 
but the only Son of God, entirely dependent upon God, his Father, for 
existence, and support.” 

In the viiith chapter we have the author’s views of “ the mediation 
of Christ ;” for completing which work, he supposes the “ middle 
station ” which he occupies “ between God and men” peculiarly fits 
him. He says, “the Bible fully informs us, that it was this Mediator, 


this only Son of God, who came down from heaven to our world, 
tabernacled in the flesh, dwelt in ‘ a body prepared for him,’ was treated 
with indignity and reproach, scourged and buffeted, suffered, and died 
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on the cross, that sinful men might live forever!’ He here adverts 
to what is commonly called “the covenant of redemption >” and 
though he of course denies all belief in that as held * by Orthodox 
men, as they are called,” he still says that he “can imagine, and 


” 


have a faith” in one (covenant) ** which is credible, if it is not clearly 
> | . 


> The substance of which is, that the Father, 


proved in the Bible.’ 
“out of great and astonishing love to mankind,” proposed to send his 
beloved Son on a mission of reconciliation and pardon, in which he 
was to “‘ leave his bosom, to lay aside for a time his divine dignity 
and honours, to divest himself of his celestial form, to consent to be 
born of a virgin,” &c., to have “* power to perform” miracles, &c.,— 
“all power in heaven and earth that shall be necessary in this great 


” 


undertaking.” ‘* And what saith the Son, (may we suppose,) that 


, 


only beloved Son ?” “ Methinks I hear him with rapture reply ; Lo, 
I come to do thy will, OQ God; Iam ready, and willing, and anxious 
to do, and to suffer, whatever to thee, holy Father, seemeth good !” 
He then, in the next chapter, defines “ the great and important 
object of the mediation” of Christ to be, “ to reconcile man to God,” 
—*to make the reconciliation of the whole world to God sure and 
effectual, to remove the cause and evil of sin, so that its place may 
be supplied by the forgiveness of God, and men be saved ‘ to the glory 
of God, the Father.’ In close connection with this is the xth 


9 


chapter, upon “ salvation by Christ ;” which is not * forced” upon 
sinners, but offered to their acceptance as free, moral agents. Christ 
saves “* by teaching, instructing, and persuading them, to repent, to 


1?” The great 


reform, ‘to cease to do evil, and learn to do wel 
salvation by Christ,” he concludes, * is comprised in this; that Christ, 
by all that he did and suffered, saves sinners, not in their sins, but 
from their sins, or rather from sinning; not against the consent of 
their wills, but by persuading their wills to consent; not by recon- 
ciling God to them, but by inducing them to be reconciled to their 
merciful and forgiving Father.” 

He then proceeds to consider the “ Trinity in Unity, or Triunity,” 
into which subject he goes at length; then “the Personality and Deity 
of the Holy Spirit ;” and then, “ the Father, the first, or, only person 


of Deity ;* holding of course to the last doctrine, namely, that the 


Father is “ the only person of God,” “that he is, exclusively, the 


only God, in one person only.” He next considers “ the invention” 
of “the two natures in Christ, 


” 


** both God and man, very God and 
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very man.” The remainder of the volume contains a pretty full 
examination of “ the Trinitarian Creeds, Catechisms, Confessions, and 
Ecclesiastical Decrees ;” “the arguments and reasoning of the an- 
cient Fathers,” and “of late and present Trinitarians ;”’ and * the 
origin and progress of the Trinitarian doctrine, and the causes of its 
continuance.” In the last chapter, the author gives a statement of his 
own “ creed,” which may be easily gathered from this analysis of his 
book. 

The author’s mode of expounding and illustrating Scripture seems 
to us often particularly happy. He holds, it will be perceived 
what, at least in common parlance, may be called the Arian opinions 
concerning the person and nature of Christ, and is essentially of the 
same school with Henry Taylor. He thinks “the great point of 
division’ among Christians “* is the nature and character of the Son of 
God. If Christians could be agreed as to this point,” he says, | 
think all other differences would soon cease.” ‘* Let Humanitarians 
and Deitarians” (a good term by the way) “meet each other, meet, 
not contrary to truth, but where the truth lies, where the Bible directs ; 
ive the Son of God his true Bible-station, somewhere between 


and, then,.I think, all other 


let them g 
angels and his Almighty Father; * * 
disagreements would be done away, through love and brotherly com- 


munion; and all the churches on earth might be united in one Church 
a 


of Christ below, be, as he prayed, all one in Christ! 
Whatever may be thought of the peculiarity of his views in regard 


to the Son of God, and whether there be more or fewer among us 
who adopt them, the book will prove an interesting and valuable one 


to an inquirer. ‘The author begs “ Trinitarians, the learned Trinita- 


rians in * even if they will not read it themselves, at least 
to “alloy hi 5 *} re id. examine, and decide for themselves 
freely ; for, he adds, “I have too often found, that able anti-trinita- 
. — ¢]. ' . ob hes > 1, » | . . le “<] } it 
rian works (vastly more abie than this) have been condemned without 
a reading, or without fair and full consideration; and that common 


Christians have been urged not to read them, because they were 
heterodox or dangerous.” And he well says, “ counterfeits only will 
not bear investigation.” He then asks them, “ will you condescend 
to review this small work, to point out its errors, or show its heresy ? 
This | should like ; for | wish to be convinced, if I am in error; or to 
have an opportunity to reply to all arguments that can be offered ; for 


I am so fully persuaded, upon thirty years’ particular examination of 


the Scriptures, that the Trinitarian doctrine cannot be supported by 
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the Bible, that I now challenge the whole Christian world, bishops, 
doctors, professors, and all the learned, to produce a single passage 
from the Bible, which, taken with its context, will prove and support 
the doctrine ; nay more, which will not clearly disprove and overthrow 
it; or to offer one argument which will not be fatal to some essential 


pillar of the system.” To us there seems, indeed, no dangerous bold- 


ness in such a challenge ; but we wish that what to many may seem 
such, may induce our Trinitarian brethren to meet and try to answer it. 

We have no desire to provoke any new controversy, especially 
among ourselves, upon the peculiar doctrine of this book. But we 
believe that the book itself will meet and satisfy the wants of many 
minds, who cannot on the one hand receive the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the deity of Christ, nor on the other, that of his simple humanity. 
For though, as this writer well observes, the question of Christ’s pre- 
existence is not “a matter, as among anti-trinitarians, of vital impor- 
tance,” being ** more a question of time than of substance,” still, there 
are many, very many both in our congregations, and in those called 
Orthodox, who in the one case would be more interested and engaged in 
the anti-trinitarian faith, and in the other be brought out to avow and 
adopt it, upon the platform of this book. We do not, for that is not 
now our object, either deny or admit its correctness upon this particular 
question ; but we commend it to the serious examination of our breth- 
ren, as containing much sound criticism and true interpretation of 
Scripture, much valuable ecclesiastical learning in a small compass, 
much important argument against the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
deity of Christ, the whole conducted and written in a remarkably 


impartial, candid, and Christian spirit. F. A. F. 





ADDRESS TO TEACHERS. 
DELIVERED BEFORE A SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THIS CITY. 


| sHALL say a few words to-day by way of encouragement to 
Teachers. Many of us are often disheartened, and some leave our 
schools, because they think they can do no good by remaining with 


us. Every teacher has had some experience of this sort. Every 
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one knows that his pupils act, at one time or another, in a manner at 
variance with the principles he has endeavored to vindicate. Let me 
therefore state one or two reasons for perseverance, which I will do 
with extreme brevity. 

We should be greatly encouraged in our work, by witnessing the 
success of many individuals less favoured in outward circumstances 
than ourselves. Well might the Apostles have faltered in their 
arduous undertaking, when every new convert stood in danger of the 
stake or the cross ; but by steady perseverance they made themselves 
the light of the world. Well might Luther have been discouraged, 
when he saw the whole Christian Church in arms against him ; but 
by his unflinching perseverance he revolutionized the Christian world. 
Well might John Bunyan have faltered, as he lay for twelve long 
years in Bedford jail; but, steadfast to his purpose, he bears his 
confinement like a martyr, and sends from prison-walls that immortal 
Pilgrim, that has already guided millions from the slough of Despond 
to the gates of Heaven. 

Am | told that these are extreme cases; that such men as Luther 
and Bunyan were almost inspired, and are therefore beyond all imit- 
tion? I reply, that truth and virtue are the soul of inspiration, and 
they welcome every sincere mind as a promoter of their cause. They 
belong not to time nor place nor circumstance, but achieve their 
victories everywhere, not by the force of human reason, but by their 
own radiant light. Have we not then cause for encouragement, when 
we see that these individuals bore the truth to bitter enemies, often in 
darkness, always ia danger, while we instruct those who from infancy 
are taught a reverence for what we teach, and whose parents lend w 
their hearty cooperation ? 

Another source of encouragement consists in the fact that we 
communicate knowledge, and though this is of secondary considera 
tion, its importance is by no means trifling. Knowledge may becom 
a great promoter of virtue, by furnishing wholesome food for the 
sustenance of the active mind. We live in two worlds even while in 
the body ; the material and the spiritual,—the world of the senses 
and the world of the mind. Some live almost exclusively in the 
former, and their enjoyment necessarily resembles that of the brut 
creation. Leta portion of the world be destroyed, or let the senses 


by which they take cognisance of the world be impaired, and their 


joys are greatly diminished. Not so do those suffer, who live for the 
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most part in the spiritual world, accustomed to appreciate knowledge 
for its own sake. They have stored their minds well, and can live in 
peace and contentment, though the whole world should pass away. 
Who have been the benefactors of their race? How much of this 


world’s goods have they possessed? How much of the material 


world have they enjoyed? Hunted by exile, persecution, poverty, 
blindness, they have been forced from the material world into the 
world of their own minds, and thence have illuminated even their per- 
secutors. The poor of our city are led into intemperance and crime 
mainly because they are uneducated. ‘They perform their daily labours 
cheerfully ; and had they but some source of mental recreation, their 
whole life might be envied. Uneducated, they cannot spend their 
leisure hours in the enjoyment of poetry and painting, much less of 
the elevating influences of literature, but must betake themselves to 
sensual excess, the sure road to degradation and ruin. They are, as it 
were, forced to this course from the natural, restless activity of their 
own minds. It is said, that when Christianity was introduced into the 
world its progress was exceedingly slow among the uneducated. We 
should need no further argument to convince us, that the promotion 
of knowledge is a business to which we cannot too ardently devote 
ourselves. 

I am aware that these remarks apply with peculiar force to our 
schools for the poor. But the nature of moral and religious education 
is calculated to elevate the intellectual worldling, as much as science 
can elevate the mechanic or the labourer. We carry to our classes 
the Bible. And where on the pages of profane history can we find 
1 story more touching and improving than that of Joseph and his 
brethren ? Where greater wisdom than in the proverbs of Solomon ? 
Where sublimer poetry than that of Job and David? We carry to 
them the New Testament, and open there to the character of Christ—a 
theme which angels might study forever. 

Another, indeed the great, cause of discouragement lies in the fact, 
that we do not see the fruit of our labors. It is hard work to toil for 
years and see no fruit on our vines. Let us then ever remember how 
great the change from sin to holiness—from vice to virtue,—that we 
expect not too much in a single day or month or year. We cannot 
reach heaven, however we thirst for it, till our bodies die. We cannot 
see the harvest of grain, till the seed planted first die. Neither can 
we always see the harvest of truth, until the seeds sown have seemed 
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to die. Yet the patient husbandman has often seen it sprout up at an 
hour when he least expected it, and bear fruit beyond his fondest 
hopes. Many a time has the man of fourscore, whose heart has been 
chastened by this world’s experience, turned for inspiration to hymns 
learned at his mother’s knee, and though not repeated for fifty years 
they have come to him as dearest friends, and performed an office not 
to be attempted by the sublimest poetry when not attended with 
such holy associations. 

I conclude with stating the condition of success. Everything is 
conditional. ‘The corn will not grow without the sun and rain— 
spiritual life will not grow without culture,—our success will not be 
sure unless our lives illustrate our teachings. Does a work appear 
among us? We are anxious to know its author. Does it inculcate 
the sublimest virtues? We thirst to know if its author was sublimely 
virtuous. So has the Christian world turned from the words of Christ 


to his life.—from what he said to what he did, and his words are so 


touching and beautiful because they have been breathed upon by his 


life. In like manner will it be with ourselves. Our pup Is will hear 


of usin the street and the market-place, at home and abroad, 

according to what they hear, according as our lives agree or disag1 
with our teachings, will they regard us as true men o1 hypocrites, 
do not say, be virtuous for example’s sake ; but do not attempt 


ir | 


teach virtue with your lips, unless you can illustrate it with y 
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When the external appearances which were supposed to be produced 
by these causes were unusually aggravated, the subject of them was 
said to be possessed by “* seven devils ;” the definite number “ seven” 
being used in Scripture in an indefinite sense, equivalent to “ several,” 
or “ many,” in our language. 

When these outward symptoms ceased, the evil spirit was said to 
have gone out of a man. 

t was moreover a notion of the Jews, that when an evil spirit had 
left a body, it wandered about in “ dry,” i. e. lonely places, at a 
distance from human habitation, till it entered into another. 

It is still a question among interpreters, whether these supposed 
demoniacal possessions were real, or whether the phenomena thus 
accounted for were effects of natural causes. 

These opinions or these facts our Lord uses, in the passage before 
us, as the material of a parable, the moral of which will be presently 
explained. 

To those who believe in the reality of demoniacal possession, 
nothing more need be said in explanation of the circumstances of the 
parable. 

Those who think that Jesus merely availed himself of a popular 
opinion for the purpose of illustration, without intending to imply any 
thing respecting cither its truth or falsehood, understand him to speak 
thus :—It is a familiar fact, that a relapse is often worse than the 

ginal disease. When insanity, or any of those maladies which you 
accustomed to ascribe to the agency of evil spirits, has tempo- 
ly ceased, but a predisposition to the disease still remains, (the 
house is swept and in order, ready to receive its occupant back again,) 


often returns with sevenfold violence, and the last state of the 


sufferer is worse than the first. So would it be with this wicked 
generation. If I should comply with their demand to give them a sign 
from heaven, such as they profess would be sufficient to make them 
believe in me, it might perhaps produce a temporary effect upon 
them, but their predisposition to deny my divine mission and to 
oppose the truth I teach would remain ; they would soon relapse into 
unbelief and hostility toward me, and their guilt would be increased 


by resistance to more powerful means of conviction. c. B 
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MARY STUART. 


Fair scion of a hundred kings! 
The shades of ages fled 

O’er thy sad tale new glory throw, 
A deeper pathos shed ; 

The beauty of the martyr-queen 
Beams on us from afar, 

As through the clouds of eventide 


Shines forth the vesper star. 


We see thee court the breath of spring, 
Hang o'er the missal mute, 

Invoke thy muse, the needle ply, 
And touch the plaintive lute ; 

As violets twined about a rose 
Congenial sweetness lend, 

Thy nymphs attendant we behold 


Beside their royal friend 


We tremble for thee on the dee P, 
With joy the mist desery, 

That rose around thee when the fleet 
Of thy base foe was nigh ; 

With tears we trace the path of wo 
By thee so nobly trod, 

And glory in thy fearless truth 


And holy trust in God. 


The thistle of thy native land 
An emblem is of thee, 

Its fragrant down set round with thorns 
And rifled by the bee ; 

Though sometimes greeted by the dew, 
Or zephyrs flitting past, 

How oft it lies beneath the snow, 


Or shivers in the blast! 


Ere thy young sense had caught the charm 


Of heather's wild perfume, 
Or breezes-from thy natal hills 
Had taught thy cheek to bloom, 
They bore thee from thy rugged realm, 
Beyond the stormy tide, 
To learn the lily's courtly mien 
And catch her graceful pride. 
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When France had taught thy lips to smile 
And warmed thy heart to love, 

The eagles of a northern clime 
Recalled their exiled dove ; 

Was it a presage of despair 
Thy parting footsteps staid, 

And filled thine eyes with gushing tears 


To leave a convent’s shade ? 


Came o'er thy undimmed spirit then 
The thought of faithless smiles, 

Leve unrepaid, a throne usurped, 
A haughty rival’s wiles ? 

Dawned then upon thy buoyant soul 
All it was doomed to feel— 

The dungeon’s gloom, the exile’s sigh, 


The murderer's cruel steel ? 


O couldst thou then have known the grief 
Time had for thee in store, 

And to the weeping sisterhood 
Turned lovingly once more ! 

How soon a captive was the queen, 
A weeping wife the bride, 

The sweetest flower of royalty 


A spirit sanctified ! 


Her few but humble servitors 
Knelt round the fated queen, 
Watching with awe her gentle air, 
Calm smile and brow serene ; 
With trembling hands and streaming eyes 

They filled the goblets up, 


And pledged their mistress once again 


In a last and parting cup 

Then hushi ig yet more their sobs, 
rl I wed ins nee here 

And felt their heavy I row strong 
As rose her dying prayer ; 

With fervent sv tness that dear voices 
lis final wishes breathed, 


As o' 





the land the misty shroud 
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Is that wan cheek the same that glowed 
On thy first bridal day, 

When hope evoked her gayest lures, 
And France her best array ? 

Is that the same bright eye that sought 
The land thou sighed io flee, 

When its green shore grew dim and far 
Upon the lonely sea ? 


Is that the same fair hand that hailed 
The chiefs of dauntless mood, 

Who welcomed with triumphant shout 
Their queen to Holyrood ? 

Is that the form that sat so firm 
Upon the prancing steed, 

And moved with such a winsome grace, 


The mazy dance to lead ? 


How pale her brow! how faint her smile! 
How sad her eye's soft ray! 

And oh, those lovely auburn locks 
Are thickly strewn with gray! 

But the strong mind, the noble heart, 
The quick and earnest love 

Aspire, with all her beauty's youth, 


For their blest home above. 





THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES 


We rejoice in the progress of a spirit of scientific inquiry as applied 
to subjects of Christian theology ; for we are persuaded that as Chris. 
tianity abhors a credulous assent, its great truths will come forth wit! 
fresh lustre from the tria!,—with new and stronger claims to the reve- 
rence of mankind. 

Recently the miracles of Christianity have received a large share ol 


scientific attention. The inquiry into their reality and nature has 


excited and still occupies the attention of the theological public. An¢ 


justly ; for miracles constitute an important branch of the evidences 
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of Christianity, and in the judgment of many, are necessary to the 
production and support of an enlightened and efficacious faith in the 
divine authority of the religion of Jesus Christ. Those who do not 
coincide in this opinion still admit that they occupy a prominent 
place in Christian theology, and whether regarded as simply wonder- 
ful, or as supernatural acts and occurrences, deserve a careful con- 
sideration by students of the New Testament. 

It is now proposed to make some observations upon this subject, 
which may perhaps attract to it a greater degree of that attention 
which it deserves. ‘The undertaking may seem superfluous, if not 
arrogant; but as we think that this subject reaches to the very 
foundations of the Christian religion, and is essentially connected with 
its stability in the world and with its hold upon the popular mind, we 
may be pardoned for speaking the word that is in us. Our remarks, 
if not new or striking, may yet be pertinent, and excite reflection and 
lead to practical results. 

Events usually take place in accordance with a divinely arranged 
and uniformly operating plan. Of this plan we have had so large 
experience, that in ordinary cases we can infer the cause of an event 
from the event itself, or from a known cause predict the result. The 
powers of the natural world are so familiar, that without danger of 
mistake we can determine, whether in particular instances these 
have been brought into action, or held in abeyance,—whether an event 
occurs in obedience to natural laws, or in violation of them. For 
though the natural and supernatural may so run into each other, that 
the boundary line cannot in some instances be precisely marked ; and 
though it may be difficult in other instances to define the exact moment 
when a special and supernatural causality takes the piace of a natural 
one ; yet, in ordinary cases,—we may say, in all cases that have a 
practical relation to human life and moral conduct,—there is no 
difficulty whatever. If an action or event can be accounted for by 
attributing it to the operation of principles already established—if it 
comes within the usual course of human experience—if in its occurrence 
we observe the customary application of known laws, there can be no 
reason for calling the action or event miraculous. But if it cannot 


be attributed he operation of such laws and principles—if the 


experience of the world shows no such results—if the history of our 


race furnishes no precedents of similar events, and moreover, if it 


has a religious significance, and cannot well be imagined to have 
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occurred without reference to some important religious or moral end, 
it includes all the elements which we ascribe to a miracle. Such an 


event finds its true solution only in an immediate, supernatural agency. 


We regard it as a direct interposition of Divine power in nature and 
in the customary course of the world’s history ; it is not merely an 
inexplicable or astonishing act or occurrence—something wonderful 
and striking. ‘There is much in nature, much in daily experience 
and in the common course of Providence, that is both unexplained and 
inexplicable, which we do not consider miraculous. Else the appear- 
ances of the aurora borealis, or the operation of the elements in a 
tempest, or the facts said to have occurred within the sphere of the 
science of magnetism, would be miracles. These things may be 
unaccountable, but they have no religious significance ; they are not 
intended to answer specific moral ends ; they do not purport to be 
evidences on which a special Divine communication rests. Inexpli- 
cableness is not the peculiarity of a miracl If it were, we might 
suppose, that a time would come, when with a wider knowledge of 
the laws of nature, even the miracles of Christ would lose whatever 
is extraordinary and incomprehensible in their character.—be re solved 
into operations of acknowledged principles ol pl vsics.—and thus 
considered, cease to be miracles. They would th is cease to be 
attestations of Christ’s mission, and would only prove him to have 
been either a deeper or a bolder interpreter of the laws of nature, 
than any other man of his age and country. 


} 


In our view of a Christian miracle, it has a religious design. Fail- 


ing of this, an occurrence loses its claim t miraculous character. 


An isolated event—a d splay of power without ai r obiect. does not 


realize the Christian idea of a miracle. ‘" ‘onnection in whicl 
the fact stands, and the object to accomplis hic] takes place, are 
all-important to that idea. am t vy recognize 
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mission refers. This is the religious significance of miracles. They 
propose the accomplishment of Divine purposes. The instrumentality 
through which a miracle is wrought must be of such a character, that 
the spiritual power manifested therein shall be recognized by us as 
the immediate energy of God, directed to wise and holy ends. 

We think that these general characteristics apply to the miracles of 
Christ ; that they cannot be accounted for by attributing them to the 
operation of known laws of nature, that they have a religious 
design, and were wrought to attest a divine mission, through the 
instrumentality of Christ, yet in eilect by the immediate power of 
God —in a word, that they were really miracles. This view of 
miracles certainly involves no inconsistency. We can have no 


difficulty in conceiving of an immediate agency of God upon ext rnal 


nature and the human sou!; or, in conceiving that both nature and 


the soul should have been created with an adaptation to miraculous 
nfluences. We think of God as an intelligent agent. The world is 
his workmanship, a portion of a mighty universe which he has 


Ail 


subiected to certain laws. These laws we consider as uniform in 
tneir operations, vet never beyond the control of that Wisdom and 
Power which brought them into action. The agencies by which 


are produced in the physical world are not blind, indis- 


criminating forces, but expressions of an infinite wisdom and love 
ted for the attainment ol high moral ends. It would be a 
view to consider the world a piece of mechanism, which only 
d to be put in motion to accomplish the object of its Maker, 

, In that view, Is incapab e of te mporary, ce signe d aberra- 
tions from the direction first impressed upon it. This would be to 
exclude God from the control of his own works. The true relation 
of God to the world is a relation of active presence. He is its life 
and support. It is dependent on him for its developement. He has 
hot withdrawn into Epicurean solitades, to contemplate with indiffer- 
ence the movements and changes of his universe, but lives and 
operates in it, enforcing his own laws, and urging or suspending them 
whenever in his judgement a sufficient reason exists. Although this 
superior influence is uniform in its operation, yet whenever a suitable 
occasion occurs, it may manifest its presence by a peculiar intensity 
of operation, or by causing the immediate Divine agency to appear in 
aclearer light. In the sphere of religion we call such manifestations 


miracles. It is not necessary here, to suppose a suspension of the 
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laws of nature, (although a real suspension could not be convicted of 
absurdity, if in the judgement of God the importance of the object 
justified its occurrence,) but a more visible and efficacious operation 
of those laws, while the human agency is either partially withdrawn 
or entirely disappears. If we may be aliowed the expression, nature 
and man apparently retire from the scene, and the immediate influence 
of God stands before us in bolder relief. 

If there is no inconsistency in the idea of a real miraculous 


agency—if there is no presumption oi ts ¢ ication under 


certain conditions, we may y further, that » design, which the 
Almighty in l pl } by the n I ’ Christ, justified 
and required such miraculous interposit t wi at design ? 
To restore the image of God 

communion of man with |} 
of God in the w 1, and 
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the Supren Ti And if th niraculous chara stie may 
pre dicated of religion generally, yan ically be affirmed of 


Christianity, which is announced ; a * ne\ creation,” the highe st 


revelation of God, the « omple tion of his communications to man. It 


indicates a progress in religious knowledge, and consequently rests 
upon’a profounder comprehension of the relation of man to God, and 


more decidedly implies the necessity of miraculous agency. It bears 
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upon its face a clearer testimony, that it is not the result of the natural 
relations of things, but is a direct transmission of truth from the 
highest. source. Such transmission is a miracle ; and Christianity, 


presenting as it does such a communication of God to the human 


mind, and forming the epoch of a new developement of the inner life 

in individuals and in communities, has all the requisite signs of a 
real y mirac ilous dispe nsation. 

These observations may find a confirmation in the fact, that the 

aracter of Christ is the greatest miracle of the Gospel, wholly unac- 

ble upon the principles and spirit of the age and the state of 

y in which he lived. It was impossible, that the influences 

idst which Christianity arose, should have created the peculiarities 

| given them a living form in his person. We can 

n condition of society an individual might 

develope his nature as to realize our 

but our knowledge of the condition of the 

ne of Christ’s appearance does not 

ibility of such a result in the then existing 


} 


e of political decline and deterioration, 

moral decay. ‘The religious productive- 

had distinguished former ages, had ceased. The voice of 

s was silenced. ‘The warnings of the Law were disregarded ; 

tions had lost their hold upon the popular mind. The spirit of 

|, and there remained only the vapid lees of 

had died out of the general heart. 

the natural consequence. No vital 

from the heave nly altar touched the consciences of men, and 

them from the sl " indifference and sin. Vice walked 
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he was capable. Beyond his reach was an enlightened happiness, 
founded on the reconciliation of the soul to God, that it might be at 
peace with itself. Man had no power to remove the evils of which 
he was conscious, still less to introduce a better order of things. Now, 
it is contrary to all analogy—to all reasonable presumption, nay, it 
may safely be pronounced impossible, that such a social, moral and 
intellectual condition of the world should develope the principles 
taught in the Gospel, and give them a fixed existence in the person of 
Jesus Christ. We can conceive no more direct antithesis. Experi- 
ence does not teach us that sin produces virtue, or infidelity faith. 
We cannot imagine that a state of moral decay and spiritual destitution 
should, from acknowledged natural causes and without a higher 


impulse, suddenly present just the reverse,—should attain the con- 


sciousness of unity with God, inward peace, spiritual life and happiness, 
the brotherhood of the race, a common destiny, and the hope of 
immortality, as these are exhibited in the life and instructions of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The facts of his existence and peculiar agency find their 


satisfactory explanation, not in the progressive developement of a 


corrupt social condition, evermore hastening to decay and death, but 
only in a special divine influence, in the direct interposition of the 
Supreme Being. If we suppose a miraculous agency,—that by super- 
natural power, and in a manner transcending ordinary experience, 
Christ was qualified for the mission he sustained, then the whole sub- 
ject is not only clear, but the unfavourable moral and religious circum- 
stances of the age furnish a suflicient cause for the interposition. As 
Christ is the introducer of a new creation, not resulting from any 
elements of nature or history known to us, but flowing from the eternal 
fountain of being, we cannot but regard him, his character and life, 
miraculous in the strict meaning of the word. And if he, under such 
circumstances—in the midst of a world lying in trespasses and sins, 
t and Holy, and gave to the world a 


specimen of perfect humanity, without spot or stain, it is but re asonable 


realized the idea of the Perfe 


to expect, that his whole intercourse with men woul 


affinity to his character; that is, that 


d be accompanied 
by results which have a clear 
miracles should mark the course of this greatest miracle, and designate 
to all subsequent ages the epoch of this spiritual change in the history 
of mankind. 

The last remark is intended to convey the idea, that the existence of 


the Christian Church cannot be satisfactorily accounted for on any 
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hypothesis, which excludes a real, miraculous agency. There is in 
the world a religion admitted to be a pure and spiritual system, adapted 
to the nature and condition of men; there is a church, the visible 
symbol of it, the outward manifestation of the invisible kingdom of 
God. It exists, and has for ages existed, exercising an extensive and 
powerful influence upon the condition and fortunes of the world. 
Here is a great fact. Where shall we look for the cause? If we 
say, that as a revelation of God to man, as a new spiritual creation, 
Christianity at once falls into the category of miracles, the effect is 
sufficiently explained. If Jesus could convince himself of the reality 
of his divine mission without the consciousness of miraculous powers, 
it is not conceivable by us, that without the exhibition of such powers 
he could firmly plant that conviction in the minds of others. He 
arose from the midst of the people to whom he preached ; his brethren 
and friends were known to them; and they were fully justified in 
asking the question, ‘* Whence then hath this man this wisdom?” In 
our judgement, the only answer to this question—the only way of 
establishing his claims, and of introducing a spiritual salvation into a 
sensual world, was, to show by undeniable miracles that God was with 
him, and to confirm his predictions by their fulfilment in his own 
history. 

The Christian Church is built upon the truth of the resurrection of 
Christ. ‘The Apostles preached this resurrection as if they believed it 
to have been, not a tradition, not a merely natural event, not the 
return to life of one who had been only apparently dead, but a real, 
indubitable miracle. If they had been aware of an uncertainty on this 
point, could they have preached it with such an overwhelming power 


f persuasion, as to have induced others to believe it as an indubitable 


fact, and to unite in a social community for the purpose of preserving 


und perpetuating this belief? ‘lhe Jews, even Christ’s disciples, did 
not expect a suffering, dying Redeemer. ‘They looked for a perma- 
nent earthly kingdom of God. Hence they had formed no idea of 
his resurrection. It was an event contrary to all their expectations of 
the Messiah. How then could they have become so convinced that 
Christ did die and rise again, as to make it the corner stone of their 
religion, end to affirm thay “ if Christ be not risen, men are yet in 


their sins,” 


without a hope of immortality? That the Apostles did 
not look for the resurrection of Jesus is evident from the fact, that 
after his death they became disheartened and considered their enter- 
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prise as abandoned. What but the certain knowledge that this event 
had occurred could have produced the change in their feelings, which 
led them to preach salvation to the world through a crucified and 
risen Redeemer? Men have sacrificed themselves for fictions, 
believing them realities ; but the Apostles were not persons likely to 
be misled by vain imaginings. ‘The practical tendency of their minds, 
their sobriety and plain common sense, are manifest from their writings 
and the record of their actions. Is it possible that a man of enlight- 
ened intellect and capable of moral discrimination, like Paul, could 
have been converted from being a violent opponent of Christianity, if 
he had not had the fullest persuasion that the facts recorded in the 
life of Christ actually occurred ? 

But if we could overlook the conduct of Paul, we cannot lose sight 
of that significant fact—the Church. This has maintained its existence, 
and exercised a power to which that of no other institution can be 
compared. Its impress is distinctly marked upon the condition of the 
whole civilized world. Jews and Gentiles acknowledged a crucified 
Jew as the Son of God, and admitted his claims to the spiritual 
obedience of mankind. It cannot be supposed that they were brought 
to this recognition by a doctrine, or an idea, however important. 
Doctrines and ideas have great power over the human mind ; but they 
require for their fullest efficacy, not only intellectual cultivation, but 
an historical basis and occasion. Probably no wilder fiction ever 
disturbed the imagination of men, than that of accounting for th 
existence and influence of the Church by supposing that the first 
Christian communities developed the characteristics of the Saviour, 
and imbodied them in his person, and then that this invention wrought 
the moral wonders connected with the spread of Christianity. _ It is idle 


to resort to such expedients to account for the Church, when the great 


problem may be so satisfactorily solved by the literal facts of the 


Evangelical history. ‘The Church itself existing now, existing eightee 
hundred years, with its sanctifying influences upon the human race, 
is the most convincing testimony that could be offered, that the 
Apostles possessed the faith which they labored so earnestly to excit 
in others,—namely, that Christ both suffered death and rose again. 
If the question be proposed, why in this connexion we urge thes 
acknowledged truths, we have an answer ready, which, however, 


must for the present defer. J. M. M. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


IntropucTION To Ernics, including a Critical Survey of Moral 
Systems, translated from the French of Jouffroy. By William H. 
Channing. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 346,366. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray & Co. 1840. 


TuEse volumes constitute the fifth and sixth of Mr. Ripley’s 
“Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature.” In selecting works to 
ve translated for this collection some regard, we suppose, must be had 
to the sort of book most in demand. But apart from this, and looking 
only at the advantages likely to accrue to our own literature from the 
undertaking, we are satisfied that the selection ought to be confined 
almost exclusively to works of science and history. Works of this 
description suffer the least from the process of translation; and 
besides, we stand most in need of them; and it is also precisely in 
these departments that modern continental literature is the richest. 
For this reason we are glad to see, in the volumes before us, the 
Prolegomena to Jouffroy’s great work on Natural Right in an English 


dress ; and we shall! look with confidence to the same quarter for an 


equally accurate and felicitous version of the succeeding volumes of 


the original as they appear. 

Among living philosophical writers we know of none more worthy 
of being studied than Jouffroy. In the perfectly lucid and masterly 
manner in which he unravels a perplexed question, or traces the 
leading and pervading error of a system to its true source, he is, as it 
seems to us, without a rival. And then, though an avowed and con- 
sistent Eclectic, availing himself of whatever is good in all systems, 
he differs from his master Cousin in borrowing more largely from the 
doctrine, and certainly from the spirit, of the English and Scotch, 
than from the German. We feel the more at home in reading these 
volumes, as so large a portion of them is given to an examination, at 
once candid and profound, of celebrated English authors. Perhaps it 
is not going too far, to say that Hobbes, Smith and Bentham never had 
istice done to them until in this work ; neither have the great merits 
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of Price, with whom Jouffroy agrees more nearly than with any other 
writer, been so distinctly stated before. We also welcome his earnest 
defence of the soul’s essential freedom, and of the eternal and immu- 
table obligations of right, and the pains he takes to explain skepticism 
to itself, and convince it of its own unreasonableness. And his 
sobriety, his modesty, the caution with which he proceeds, and his 
singular fairness of mind,—these are not qualities of such common 
occurrence among speculatists and critics at the present day, as to be 
undeserving of notice. In using such strong language of commeada- 
tion, we would not be understood to mean that the work is faultless. 
Of this, however, we are sure, that it can hardly be read attentively 
by any one without doing something to disembarass his mind on some 
of the most perplexing questions in morals, and confirm his faith in 


goodness and his reverence for truth. 


Sacrep Pnitosopny oF tHe Seasons; illustrating the Perfections 
of God in the Phenomena of the Year. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, 
D. D., Ruthwell, Scotland. With important Additions and some 
Modifications to adapt it to American Readers. By F. W. P. 
Greenwood. In four volumes, 12mo. pp. 389, 391, 401, 416. 
Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. 1839. 


Tue title of this work indicates its character. It is peculiar in its 
plan, and not common in the execution. Its scientific accuracy we 
are not qualified to examine severely, but we can trust those who have 
prepared it, at least the American Editor, whom we all know. He 
has not performed the task of a mere nominal editor or publisher, but 
very carefully revised every part, made important alterations—in such 
a way however as not to impair the integrity or genuineness of the 
work, annexed useful notes, and thrown in some purely original 
matter of a religious character. The influence of tne whole is 
religious, and for this we most prize it. There is a great amount of 
information, but it is too multifarious to be thorough. Every thing in 
the physical world, in the ‘ phenomena of the year,’ is touched upon, 
and of necessity much is left incomplete. Yet we believe all that is 


said may be relied on, and it is enough for the plan of the work. 
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Each of the four seasons has a volume; and each volume is divided 
into thirteen weeks, giving a distinct portion to every day in the week. 
There is thus a lesson for every day in the year, and the lessons for 
Sunday are always appropriate. This mechanical arrangement may 
offend as a matter of taste. We should never choose or propose it, 
and it is the only objection we have felt. Others may not feel it, and 


many will like it. For the mass of readers it has some obvious and 


decided advantages. These four volumes, thus arranged, if taken up 
in a school or family and pursued day by day, may be easily read in 
a year without interruption to other engagements, with particular 
attention to each subject, and no trifling amount of instruction and 
impression in the end. 

This we suppose to be the chief design of the work It is not so 
much fer scholars as common readers, and not so much for individuals 
—though no way unsuited—as for family circles, or the teachers and 

ger pupils of our common schools. For either of these uses it is 
very valuable, and fills a place that has always been vacant. It was 
prepared and published under the sanction of the Board of Education, 
isa part of the Scnoot Lisrary, but is also sold separately. There 
sa Glossary for each volume, and a General Index at the conclusion, 
showing great care and adding essentially to the value of the work. We 


itto all. The spirit of enlarge d contemplation and simple 


h pervades it, can have none but a salutary influence on 
eart. There is nothing sectarian in the religious senti- 

ime of the views taken of nature and its God are peculiarly 
htful. We have not enough of such reading among 
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TueEse two Lectures were delivered before the “ Mechanic Appren- 

ces’ Library Association” of this city, in January of the present year. 

They may be regarded as a continuation of the author’s * Lecture on 

Self-Culture,’ given a year ago. Though written for a class, they are 
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calculated for all. The views they present are most comprehensive, 
and if objected to at all, it will probably be on that ground—that they 
are too large and too elevated. This objection is amply considered by 
the writer. A large portion of the second lecture is given to the 
answering of this and like objections—a larger portion than we should 
have thought necessary, were it not that it gives opportunity for some 
of the most important distinctions and noble views. The elevation 
which Dr. Channing proposes and desires for the labouring classes 
has in it nothing chimerical. * It is not an outward change of condi- 
tion. It is not release from labour. It is not struggling for another 
rank. It is not political power. 1 understand something deeper. | 
know but one elevation of a human being, and that is elevation of Soul.” 
Nor is this elevation of soul left undefined, or open to the common 
cavil of being wild and impracticable. It is made to consist, “ first, in 
Force of Thought, exerted for the acquisition of Truth, secondly, in 
Force of Pure and Generous Feeling, thirdly, in Force of Moral Pur- 
pose.” Of these great topics, the first alone is directly and fully 
presented, though the others are involved. ‘The nature and power of 
Thought, the universal capacity and duty of directing it to the whole 
physical and spiritual world, are set forth with that combination of 


simplicity and energy, for which no writer is more remarkable. 


Objections are then met, and lastly, encouragements are presented. 
The tone of the whole is encouraging. It is indeed elevating and 
cheering, to take such views of the great mass of society and the 
world. We have no sympathy with those who fear the effect of such 
views. Our faith in Christianity and human progress would be faint, 
if we could not cherish hope instead of fear. We will hope for the 
coming of the time, and we thank those who so truly hasten it,— 
“when the evil doctrine, worthy of the arch-fiend, that social order 
demands the depression of the mass of men, will be rejected with 
horror and scorn ; when the great object of the community will be to 
accumulate means and influences for awakening and expanding the 


best powers of all classes.” 





An Appress, delivered at the Centennial Celebration in Wilton, 
N. H. September 25, 1839. By Ephraim Peabody. With an 
Appendix. Boston: B.H.Greene. 1839. pp. 103, 8vo. 
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An Avpress, delivered at the Centennial Celebration in Peterboro’, 
N. H. October 24, 1839. By John Hopkins Morison. Boston. 
1839, pp. 99, 8vo. 


Tue Care Cop Cerepration, at Barnstable, September 3, 1839, of 
the Incorporation of the Town, September 3, 1639. Barnstable : 
S. B. Phinney. 1840. pp. 92, 8vo. 


Amone the influences for good which we hope will ever affect the 
hearts of New Englanders, are the observances of their annual and 
centennial celebrations. They come round among our towns and 
villages with a frequency which never tires, and with a cheerful joy 
which cannot be exhausted. The recalling of olden times, to trace 
the elements of present growth and virtue, is a sacred obligation of 
gratitude to our fathers, and shows an earnest anxiety for the good of 
those who shall come after us. Amidst the rocky and barren hills of 
our own region lie happy villages, the homes of many who have wan- 
dered far thence, but who gladly return on the appointed day of 
joyful reminiscence, to recall youthful sympathies and to acknowledge 
eternal obligations to the churches and firesides of their infancy. 
From a circuit of hundreds of miles gather together those, who when 
brought face to face appear to be the children of one family. There 
is an innocent simplicity in the remembrances then renewed, a hearty 
and unsophisticated kindness of feeling in the greetings then exchanged, 
which freshens the page of life. Social distinctions and professional 
cares are forgotten. What one utters, all understand. The heart is 
the sole medium of imparting or receiving interest. Then the bene- 
factors of the village, its eminent examples of piety and charity, are 
remembered with affection. Their praises are uttered near the spot 
where their ashes repose. The good institutions of the town, its 
libraries and schools, its provision forthe poor, are traced in their 
effects. Then the history of the meetinghouse and the succession of 
its pastors is often made the thread which connects the stages of 
prosperity, the narratives of family descent, and the progress of the 
present generation, with the character of the first which inherited the 
scenes of its lot. Then does the piety of New England exhibit the 
fruits of seed which was planted deep in suffering and in prayer. 

All these happy influences seem to have been combined at the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary from the settlement of the 
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town of Wilton. The date was marked beforehand, and preparation 
was made to invest the occasion with all the interest which attaches to 
the remembrance of times past, and the cheerful enjoyment of the 
present. Mr. Peabody’s address was admirably adapted to the occa- 
sion. He devoted half of it to the past, and half to the present. In 
a sketch of the history of the town for the last century he paints two 
pictures which, more than any lengthened and minute description 
could effect, bring before us a vivid representation of the olden time. 
The first is that of the death of one of the first settlers in the town, 
which took place in a winter’s night, in a house three miles distant 
from any human habitation. ‘The wife composed her husband on the 
bed as for rest, and enjoining her three children, (the eldest of whom 
was eight years old,) whose breakfast she provided, not to waken their 
father, with the aid of her snow shoes walked to the next neighbor’s. 
The second picture is that of “ the raising of the meetinghouse,” an 
event which called together the people from the adjoining settlements, 
old and young, and which was attended with a melancholy accident. 
After a survey of the past, Mr. Peabody specifies some of the causes 
of the growth and prosperity of the villages and towns of New 
England, such as the following: 1. The people are left to their own 


ation 


individual enterprise, not being troubled with the excessive legis 


of despotism, nor with the fluctuating legislation which has sometimes 
characterised republics. 2. The influence of the town governments, 


which, while the General Government averts evil, nearly “* monopolise ” 
! 


s, of religious institutions, 


the means of doing good, in their care of schoo 9 
of roads, and of the poor, by making the influence of individual charac- 
ter to be t, by doing things in the best way, and by forming the 
capacity of self-government. 3. ‘The character of our soil, which 
require Ss constant ibour at Ou rtue l prude nee. The 
influence of our public hools and 1 us Institutions is likewis¢ 
enlarged upon.—The Appen ontains statistical notices of the town, 


, , . , ‘ 
short memoirs of some ot tt nore tng tizens, SK tehe S$ Ol 
its ecclesiastical history, and ; if its graduates: together with a 
report ol the Sy ( eh sma , linner whic h follows d the ser- 


vices of the church. Amon: ltitude of particulars introduce 
into the app ndix this fact appew that Wilton has sent many 0 


its sons to our colleges, but none to our goals,x—a fact alike remarkabit 


and honorable. 
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Ir is a circumstance not too trivial to be noticed, that the orators 


whose efforts have given a permanent value to the centennial celebra- 
tions of the neighboring towns of Wilton and Peterboro’ in New 
Hampshire, usually occupy the same pulpit on Sunday, in the town of 
New Bedford in Massachusetts. Mr. Morison, like Mr. Peabody, is 
a native of the place whose settlement he describes. The family is 
one of the most considerable and conspicuous among the honest, 
frugal, shrewd Scotch-Irish population of Peterboro’, as it has been 
from the first, and the writer carried into both his narrative and his 
dissertation the enthusiasm which the relationship and the lineage 
alike might be expected to inspire. He has worked with a success 
equal to his spirit. ‘The discourse is not only crowded with material, 
and that of the right kind, but it is to an uncommon degree sifted and 
systematized, and put, as every local composition of this class should 
be, into a condition proper and profitable ‘for the use of the general 
historian hereafter, not less than for the entertainment and edification 
of the Peterboro’ people, and their posterity. The Appendix also in 
this case is a most valuable part of the “ Proceedings” of the day. 
On the pamphlet which Mr. Phinney (of the Barnstable Patriot, we 
believe) has here given us, we are compelled to utter a more qualified 
eulogium. It was a splendid commemoration which was had at 
Barnstable, we are aware; nothing of the kind has excelled it among 
usatany time. Mr. Phinney says nothing has equalled it, and per- 
haps he is right. The description he has given of it in these rich 
pages certainly goes far to sustain his assertion ; and so especially do 
the Addresses of Governor Everett, Chief Justice Shaw, Hon. William 
Sturgis, and the Letters of Messrs. Adams, Davis, Quincy, Otis, 
Story, Bancroft, and other gentlemen accustomed to appreciate occa- 
sions like this; and also the remarks of the “ venerable octogenarian,” 
Dr. Thacher of Plymouth, a native of Barnstable, who was present, 
but whose toast with the “ memorandum” by which it was introduced 
was read for him by the orator of the day. Only one thing is wanting. 
Aad does the reader ask what it is? Why, the Discourse delivered 
by Rev. Professor Palfrey, and which every body pronounced at the 
time a masterly performance. We do not know how to explain such 
an omission, but it is one which we can hardly forgive. Posterity will 
not forgive it at all, though the unpublished oration become as distin- 


guished as the lost leaves of the Sybil, 
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Lectures on Porvtar Epvcation. By George Combe. Boston: 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. 1839. pp. 141, 12mo. 


Turse Lectures were first delivered to the “ Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Association,” in 1833, but have been published in two 
American editions. This last the author has corrected and enlarged, 
after remaining among us long enough “ to judge of its adaptation to 
the circumstances of this people.” “In no country which I have 
visited,” he tells us, “ have I observed a more general and earnest 
interest in education, than that which prevails in the United States.” 
He thinks however that “among the people at large, who are their 
own rulers, and the fountains of all useful institutions,” there is great 
want of information as to the best modes of education and methods of 
instruction. In both these views, every one must agree with him. 
And we feel as we read, that he has judged wisely, and entitled him- 
self to the thanks of all, in offering this humble aid to a cause on 
which the prosperity of this country depends, and depends more 
fearfully perhaps than in any case that the world -+has known. 

This book consists of three Lectures, on the nature and state of 
Education generally, on Language and some specific studies, and on 
the Education of the Female Sex. The views taken of these are not 
common-place, nor are they strikingly original. But they are candid 
and sensible, marked at once by great liberality and great discrimina- 
tion. Mr. Combe treats at length of the common question as to the 
relative importance of classical and other studies ; and leans decidedly 
to the opinion, that the classical have occupied too large a place in 
time and expenditure, compared with the natural sciences, and viewed 
We 


have been slow to sympathise with this view, this objection to classical 


with reference to the mass of learners and the business of life. 


study, as it has been commonly thrown out. With Mr. Combe it is 
not made an objection, but a question of comparative claims and uses. 
No one can read his remarks without admitting that they have force, 
and that, qualified as they are, they deserve particular attention at this 
point in the history of education. His views are never narrow OF 
sordid in the least, but the farthest from it. “The basis of all real 


refinement”—is one of his general positions—* lies in pure and gene- 


rous affections, just and upright sentiments ; with a lively sensibility 
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to the intrinsic excellence of beauty and grace, both physical and 
mental, wherever these exist.” And one of his chief objections to the 
universal and predominant use of the classics is, that “ in Greek and 
Roman literature there is an almost entire destitution of interest in 
mankind as a progressive race.” 

There is little of Phrenology in this book. No use is made of it 
directly, and the incidental allusions are such as can offend no one. 
The whole treatise—and though small it comprises much—is on that 
liberal scale, which is the distinction, it seems to us, of the writer’s 
mind on all subjects. We honor the man, who has power of faith and 
disinterestedness to say, in regard to any of his labors—* In throwing 
out these views, I embrace centuries of time. I see the slow progress 
of the human race in the past, and do not anticipate miracles in the 
future. If a sound principle, however, be developed, one having its 
roots in nature, there is a certainty that it will wax strong, and bear 
fruit in due season; but that season, from the character of the plant, 
must be a distant one. All who aim at benefitting mankind, ought to 
keep this truth constantly in view.” 





Tae Revivat or Reticion. A Sermon preached at Portsmouth, 
N. H., February 23, 1840. By Andrew P. Peabody, Pastor of 
the South Church and Parish. Portsmouth. pp. 19. 8vo. 


Tue title of this discourse is both appropriate and precise. Mr. 
Peabody does not discuss the subject of revivals; he notices the 
revival which is now prevailing in Portsmouth, and from it takes 
occasion to exhibit those truths which are suited to bring his people 
into such a degree of sympathy with the excitement about them as he 
thinks desirable. Generally we agree with the views which he has 
presented. We wish pungent appeals to the conscience—direct and 
earnest preaching like this—were more often heard from our pulpits. 
Let men be called to repentance; there is continual need of it. 
Let the duty of immediate reconciliation to God be pressed upon every 
sinner ; it cannot be too solemnly urged. Let the apathy with which 
thousands attend upon the ministrations of the altar and the pulpit be 
disturbed, and the embers of spiritual life be kindled to a glow that 
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shall diffuse its influence through the whole character. We are glad 
whenever we hear that a minister is endeavouring to awaken his peo- 


ple to a sense of their danger in relying upon mere institutions and 


outward decency. But this is not an unusual thing. Mr. Peabody's 
fervour may be personal, but his theology is Unitarian. We wish 
there was more of such preaching, because we should rejoice to learn 
that there is a great deal of it, not because we think there is now very 
little. 

The plan of the discourse is simple and good. After alluding to 
the revival by which his congregation are surrounded, the preacher 
exhibits in a few brief, but forcible sentences “* the need of a revival 
in our midst ;” and then proceeds to the main object of the sermon— 
to show “ how we may aid in the revival of religion among us.” He 
first urges “* the church,” “ the professed followers of Jesus,” to main- 
tain “a pure example,” and to “add warm intercessions and active 
efforts in the cause of Christ;” and next addresses the worldly and 
careless, who “remain out of Christ ;” finally exhorting those who 
“have discovered themselves to be sinners before God, and have 
become humbled and alarmed,” to “rely on the redeeming love of 
God.” The illustration, which follows, of the confidence with which 
the penitent sinner may cast himself upon the Divine mercy, as the 
** poor prodigal son, when he comes to himself, casts himself upon 
that fixed point of support—a mother’s undying love,” is equally 
felicitous and just, and is in itself sufficient to mark the theological 
character of the discourse. 

With the author of this sermon, we are willing to admit excitement 
in religion ; if by excitement be understood interest and attention—that 
state of mind which is produced by the contemplation of Divine truth 
in its relation to the spiritual condition of the sinner. We do not appre- 
hend danger to our societies from revivals among other denominations. 
On the contrary, we expect good. The relative position of the 
Orthodox and the Unitarian bodies is just such as enables each to 
benefit the other; our influence—for it is impossible they should not 
be indirectly affected by the opinions which we hold in their immedi- 
ate neighbourhood—checks their tendency to excess, while their zeal 
may communicate a heaithful warmth to us. We have seen too much 
of Orthodox revivals, to be afraid of them. 

We feel one objection to Mr. Peabody’s sermon. It adopts the un- 
sound principle of addressing the congregation as divided into two dis- 
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tinct classes,—the “* professors of religion,” and the rest of the “ hear- 
ers.” This is a purely artificial division, not justified by the state of 
any congregation ; for neither are all “ professors” holy men, nor are 
> There are various shades of character too, 


all others ** unregenerate.’ 
We do not deny that a 


from the hardened sinner to the ripe saint. 
broad distinction separates the true Christian from the unsanctified 
attendant on public worship; there is no other distinction on earth 
which it is so important that men should clearly understand, and the 
pulpit continually recognise. But this is not the same with the 
technical classification of ‘ professors” and “ sinners,” against the 


introduction of which into our pulpits we must remonstrate. 





Essays 1n A Series oF Letters, &c. By John Foster. Boston: 


James Loring. 1839. pp. 367, 18mo. 


Foster’s Essays,—On a Man’s writing Memoirs of himself,—On 
the Application of the epithet Romantic,—On some of the Causes by 
which Evangelical Religion has been rendered less acceptable to per- 
sons of cultivated taste,—and particularly that on Decision of Char- 
iwcter, are too we!l known to need commendation or criticism. The 
fact that the two editions now before us,—the first American from the 
third Lendon, and the sixth American from the eighth London,—bear 
the dates respectively of 1807 and 1839, shows that the book has not 
yained a transient popularity. With faults of both sentiment and 
style, which make it an unsafe guide for those who learn to think and 
write only through imitation, it presents the thoughts of a vigorous 
and well-toned mind, and will probably retain its place as one of the 


standard works of our language. The present edition is printed on 


good type, and ** done up,” as the bookbinders say, very neatly. Its 


been increased by addi g the Essay, which the 
” 


value might have ; 
same writer prefixed to an edition ef Doddridge’s “* Rise and Progress 
published some years ago, and which was at the time reprinted in this 


country, but cannot now probably be found on the booksellers’ 


shelves. The size of the volume, however, may have been an 
objection. 
20 
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Orpixation at CHartestowy, Mass.—Rev. George E. Ellis was ordained 
as Pastor of the Harvard Church in Charlestown on Wednesday, March li, 
1840. The Council invited on the occasion met in the forenoon for the tran- 
saction of the usual business, after which they dined together, and then pro- 
ceeded to the meetinghouse, where the services were as follows :—Introductory 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford; Selections from Scripture, by Rev 
Dr. Parkman of Boston; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Young of Boston; Ordaining 
Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Frothingham of Boston ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Gannett of 
Boston ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Nashua ; Address 
to the Society, by Rev. Dr. Walker of Cambridge, the former pastor; Conclu- 
ding Prayer, byRey. Mr. Putnam of Roxbury 

Mr. Young's sermon was founded, both in its subject and its plan, upon his 


text, which was taken from 1] Corinthians, i. 17. “ Christ sent me not to 


baptize, but to preach the Gospel.’’ The purpose of the discourse was to con- 


sider, in the first place, the inden it and the relative worth of the ritual 


ectu trati of our religion,—the church and t 


pulpit, and then the character of the G which the minister should preact 


services and the intel] 


Under the term “ church’’ Mr ng u id all the é6rdinances and p 
services of religion,—its whole nonial ar \ hip, with the except 
preaching. He acknowledged a foundation in our nature for the use of 
symbols, which was also sanctifies \ example of our Saviour, and 
ascribed to them great value f \ ‘hristianity fr tinction in p 
ages, and in sustaining its 

—that is, knowledge and cu 

was approved by Christ, and is | 

religions of Divine o eaching ts ¢ ; the living voice 
impressive than the i ive. Jesus his wisdom im trusting 
Gospel to pre ichers of the word reach ris important to maintain 

and authority of the Bible, part of the servi 

day Hence, Mr. Young con ed, tl ot ] worship 
instruction and exhortatior ssary, and give support to each other. 


hence also he inferred, th he world uld never outgrow preachin: 


pulpit is & permanent institution ut il pre hing be so efficient an instrument, 
it should be managed discreetly ‘he estion therefore arises, What should 


the minister preach? And the answer is first, negatively, he should not preach 
himself—his own intuitions or impulses; and secondly, he should not preach 
philosophy—the sayings or thoughts of gifted men. The philosophy current 
with many at the present time, Mr. Yourg thought, could neither do mu¢ h 
harm nor render much assistance to the Gospel. The history of past philosophies 


in their connexion with Christianity shows that it has received injury rather 
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than benefit from such connexion. Philosophy in its proper sphere is good, 
useful, desirable, but it is not needed for revealed religion. “1 cling to the 
record,” said he. The minister must preach the Gospel ;—this is the affirma- 
tive answer to the question. He must preach the facts and truths supernatu- 
rally declared by Jesus Christ. He must study and preach, therefore, historical 
Christianity. If a Heathen inquirer should ask for the Gospel, we should 


send him to the fountain-head, the record. Jesus Christ is an _ historical 


personage. Historical Christianity—the written account—is distinct and 


sufficient. The Apostles preached historical Christianity. It must be preached 
still, and always. The church has its value; the pulpit has its value; they 
must both sustain the authority of the Gospe 

The Charge was meant to press upon the minister the importance of faith- 
fulness in the sacred office, in each of its three departments of duty—the pulpit, 
parochial intercourse, and personal character. In the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship Mr. Osgood welcomed the new incumbent to his office, and expressed 
some of his own views upon the services of the ministry, and in conclusion 
elluded to his own connexion with the society, in whose bosom he had been 
nurtured. Dr. Walker, in his Address to the People, confined himself to a 
consideration of the influence which the growing intelligence of the age must 
have on the estimation in which the ministry shall be held, an estimation 
which will increase rather than diminish as intelligence shall advance; on the 
character of preaching, which must be of a higher order as the hearers shall 
grow more intelligent; and on parochial labour, which will require more 


cooperation of the people, as they shall become more cultiv ated. 





Rev. Dr. Patrrey’s Lectures.—On Friday evening, March 13, Dr. Palfrey 
oncluded his course of eight lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, before 
the Lowell Institute, in the Odeon. They were listened to by a large and very 
ittentive audience, who followed the speaker in his clear and close reasoning 
us if they realised the full seriousness of the cause which was vindicated. We 
could not but call to mind by contrast the use to which that edifice was put five 
years since, when for a short period it was used for Infidel Lectures and “ Social 
Assemblies... Without drawing any offensive comparison between the charac- 
ters of those who crowded it on the former and the latter occasions, we might 
find in the difference of the thoughts and sentiments awakened and appealed 
to by the lectures in support or in ridicule of man’s best hopes a noble vindica- 
tion of what we believe to be everlasting truth. In the one case a calm and 
serious exercise of the highest capacities of the human mind was labouring to 
divest it of its prejudices, conceits and misgivings, and to clear its way to a 
tranquil faith in God and Christ ; in the other case a cold and superficial irony, 
a reckless trifling, an impious misuse of reason, were endeavouring to persuade 
i thoughtless multitude, that religion was not requisite to happiness, nor a 
Saviour needed by man. Certainly the currents of thought which !ead to this 


Heaven-wide distance between the results must be as different as any exercise 
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of the human faculties can permit them to be. Which of the two is preferable, 
and which of the two is true, we leave to be decided, among other considerations, 
by the scattering of the former audience when a momentary notoriety had 
passed away, and by the attendance night after night of another audience 
drawn together by no other attraction than that of simple truth. 

When it is considered that the Evidences of Christianity are frequently 
alluded to in the course of each year in every pulpit in the city, and that the 
treatises upon them, partaking of the peculiarities of each Christian sect, are 
very numerous, it must have been highly gratifying to the Lecturer to see 
before him so large and intelligent an audience. Dr. Palfrey discharged his 
task with distinguished ability. The many weighty arguments which he was 
obliged to handle, and so simplify for oral delivery, were presented with great 
clearness. The book learning which was requisite, the historical facts, the 
exhibition of ancient opinions, the train of dependent particulars reaching up 
to the earliest Christian history, were briefly but lucidly exhibited. We do 
not feel at liberty to give even a general statement of his line of reasoning 
Our readers are most of them familiar with the usual course of argument upon 
the subject, involving a discussion of the following points among others :—the 
possibility of miracles, and the credibility of them when occasion justifies; the 
necessity for a revelation of religious truth, and for its attestation by miracles 
at the era when Christianity appeared; the fact of such a revelation so attested ; 
the dependence of this fact for its proof upon testimony; the existence and 
the integrity of that testimony, &c. To bring any novelty to the statement 
and illustration of these topics isa difficult matter. Yet Dr Palfrey was far 
from confining himself to the usual heads of argument or to time-worn illustra- 
He was candid in anticipating objections, and he answered them and 
which must 


tions 
supported his own arguments with clear and intelligible language, 
have put the simplest of his audience in possession of the principal bearings of 
the whole subject. We may be allowed to state in addition to what the 
lecturer, in concluding the course, said concerning the letters which he had 
received from individuals acknowledging their obligations to him, that we have 
privately heard of the good effect upon some whom it is above all things 


desirable that these lectures should affect,—the skeptical and the unbelieving 


Unirarian Society 1x Syracuse, N. ¥.—Extract of a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Syracuse to the General Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, dated February 18, 1840. 


“From the time Mr. Muzzey preached for us in July, 1838, there has been a 


steady and constant progress. At that time, only twenty months ago, only 


two or three in our village were known as Unitarians; now we have a congre- 
gation of about three hundred, among whom are many of our best and most 
intelligent citizens, and if our chapel would hold them I have no doubt our 
congregation would increase one half. From the time we first moved for the 
purpose of procuring liberal preaching I had confidence to believe that the 
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enterprise would be successful, but my expectations have been more than 
realized. Our pastor gives universal satisfaction ; he has done much to remove 
the prejudice which existed against Unitarianism. We expect to send you for 
this year at least sixty subscribers. Great good has been done by the circula- 
tion of tracts the past year, and we intend to'increase our efforts.” 

The pastor of the church at Syracuse, in a letter to Mr. Briggs, says,— 

* There is an excellent spirit among our friends. They will do all they can. 


} c 


» earnest and united in the best of causes. Application has been made 





to the Company for a suitable lot on which to erect a church. If the request is 





granted, measures will be iminediately taken to hire $4000, and a church built 
this season. Our chapel is not half large enough. Had we seats for 500, they 
would, I am confident, be filled. The number of communicants is forty. The 
Sunday-school has continued from the first with manifest advantage. About 
forty children have attended during the winter. With the opening spring the 
school will be enlarged We have been peculiarly fortunate in obtaining 
several able and experienced teachers. In my own society I have much, very 
much to encourage and animate me. The we kly lectures we hope have done 
some good Many attend them who will not leave their own place of worship 
ithe sabbath. Prejudice is giving way, a feeling of kindness and confidence 
it in the community I would, I could say as much of the clergy 
They are banded together by their creeds, their bigotry and their fears ; and as 


as they can, they bind their followers.’ 


Usirarntan Society ts Curcaco, Irtixo1s.—Extracts from letters to the 

General Seeretary of the American Unitarian Association, dated Chicago, 
uary 17 and March 2 

‘Our society has become, speaking within bounds, one third larger than :t 


three or four months ago,—that is, jud 


ging by attendance. We do not have 
ither being fair, than seventy in the morning; and in the evening we 
, ! 
] 


from 100 to 150 Many young men who her re at 


tenced no 


ch, or very irregularly, are now seen every sabbath in their places at our 


vices. Everything convinces me that we need only a church to take our 
l at once in strength and respectability 


‘ Hard as the times are, there is a strong spirit manifested to build a church 


I do not know what we are coming to,’ they say, ‘but we must have a house 
worship All we need is aid from the East. I have become deeply inter- 
din the progress of the cause here, and an excellent spirit seems to have 
akened. The unity and zeal in the society itself, and the great kindness 

h which we are regarded by members of other denominations, make it 
isant for us all [ have preached but one or two controversial sermons I 

m persuaded that such discourses are not the most fruitful of good and per- 
nent influences. When a system of opposition and abuse is organized by 
other denominations, it may be necessary and profitable to preach doctrinal and 
sectarian discourses ; but until some sych challenge calls us out, the Gospel of 


20° 
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love, untinctured by irritating severity, is the proper theme of the pulpit. * 
* * * My interest and my hope increase. When I get home, I shall feel 
able to make strong statements, and, I trust, to convince our Eastern friends, 
that in no way can they more effectually serve the cause of God and Christ on 
earth than by helping their poor brethren in the faith."’ 





Strate or Rexicion in Burtineton, I. T.—We have received an interesting 
letter from a friend, formerly in business in this city, who resides in Burlington, 
the capital of lowa Territory; the greater part of which, we think, will be 
acceptable to our readers :— 

“ You will recollect that when I was last in Boston, 1 had some conversation 
with you in regard to the wants of the West, and more particularly, of Bur- 
lington. I have thought it advisable in this communication to give you a brief 
outline of the state of affairs in regard to religious worship in this place. We 
have, as I before told you, a Methodist Church here, which is used for all 
purposes, for the Legislature, Courts, Town House, Indian talks and dances, 
besides preaching on the sabbath. We have also an Episcopal minister here, 
who is supported by his Eastern brethren ; he preaches on Sunday in a build- 
ing built for a store, but which has been fitted up so as to accommodate perhaps 
one hundred persons at a time. There are very few persons here who are 
strictly partial to the Episcopal views or forms of worship, yet as their views 
so nearly agree with those held by the New School Presbyterians in this place, 
(who form quite a class among us,) a proposition has been made for the two 
societies to join their forces and build a new churck this spring. But it is very 
uncertain whether they will be able to do this without the aid of what may be 
termed the more liberal part of our community, who compose a very large 
class, men who have the greatest influence here ; many of them perhaps not 
professing to belong to any sect. Yet I believe if the more liberal views of 
Christianity were set forth by the living preacher, it would be seen that they 
would be among its most worthy advocates. I have often heard men express 
their wish that a Unitarian preacher would come here We want a man of 
ability and a good deal of energy of character. I would also state, that it is 
expected that a Catholic Church will be built here this spring. There has 
last season been one erected at Dubuque, and another at Davenport, 


will build one in Mount Pleasant, thirty miles 


during th 
and it is expected that th 
westward of this place, shortly. The Catholics are endeavouring to get a foot- 
hold in every important point in this country. But at present | think that they 
here, provided our views of Christianity 
It is a 


would find but few followers 
were promulgated, and obtained an influence over the minds of men 


fact that the preaching we hear at present is not generally liked; hundreds 


attend no church, because they either dislike the preacher or the preaching 
That there is a gre.t deal of sin and wickedness I do not doubt in this place ; 
but I believe much of it might be prevented, particularly on the sabbath, if we 


had such preaching here as would suit the hearers, thereby drawing the atten- 
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tion of the people from unworthy objects. Ought we not therefore to bring 


the Gospel to them as we feel and believe it, if we can thereby even save but 
one sinner? I believe something might have been done here this winter in 
regard to building a Unitarian church, if we had had a minister. 

You may ask what we will do in regard to supporting a minister, if you 
will send one to us. I would say in answer, let him be one that shall please 
our people and we will support him, or in other words, we will give him 500 or 
600 dollars a year. And in regard to a church, I believe one might be built of 
good size for 600 or 800 dollars, one half of which I believe could be raised 
here, if the good men of the East would gratuitously furnish the other half ; 
this may seem a hard proposition to make, but you will recollect that the popu- 
lation of our towns in the West is continually changing, therefore the great 
responsibility after all will rest upon a few, compared to your churches in the 
East, in regard to raising funds. 

Our Sunday-school is now gaining ground again; although when [ arrived 
here last fall I was almost discouraged. The number of scholars had become 
lessened to about half a dozen, the school had been turned out of doors as it 
were, to make room for the Legislature ; they had nowhere to meet, and the 
teachers had become so far discouraged as to leave the school entirely. Such a 
state of things I could not permit to exist. I immediately made application to 
the Legislature for the liberty of occupying their hall for the use of the Sunday- 
school, between the hours of 9 and 11, Sunday morning, which was granted. 
[called the scholars together; perhaps a dozen came the first Sunday, the 
teachers and parents still persisting that they did not believe it was of any use. 
| continued the school every Sunday alone, got the scholars present to invite 
others in, our number gradually increased each sabbath, two of the former 
teachers saw that I should have a school, they came to my assistance, and by 
this means, and by dint of perseverance, our school has wonderfully increased. 
Last Sunday we had fifty scholars and nine teachers, although the travelling 
was very bad, and I confidently believe when the travelling gets to be good, so 
that the children can come, we shall have 75 or 100 scholars. The most 
difficult part of the whole is, to get teachers that will be punctual; this, I am 


satisfied, will be the only hindrance to our having a very large and flourishing 


school. In this you will perceive we greatly need the services of a minister of 
the Gospel; he would be likely to make the teachers interested and draw their 


ttention to the subject. The schoiars at present seem deeply interested in the 


school The library I brought attracts their attention very much; the parents 
f the children like to have them fetch home books I presume there are very 
any families who have searcely a book in their houses except such as are 


urried them by the children. Very many, I am sure, have not even the 
Testament, and 1 would here say that it would be of the greatest service to 
ur school if we had a few more library books, Gray’s hymn-books, and particu- 
larly small Testaments, as the children often ask for Testaments toc urry home, 
as they have none there. The library, therefore, is not only highly beneficial 


to the scholars, but also to the parents. Another circumstance is worthy of 


note; there are a great many families in this place who have never even taught 
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their children to read, some through poverty, and some from other reasons. It 
is true we have schools, but they are supported by tuition fees. Many are not 
able to send their children to the day-school, and you may,be surprised when I 
tell you, that our Sunday-school is made the public school to which these poor 
parents send their children to learn even the first rudiments of the English 
language. We have children from the age of eight to fifteen years, who have 
never learned their letters. The people are just beginning to see the benefits 
of such a school as this. Of what infinite importance is it to the poor in this 
place. I feel as though I could never leave this school again. What we want 
is a minister-at-large to go about among these poor people, as you have in your 
city In this very act, we should through the blessing of God flourish. Oh 
how much I do miss the aid of a minister of Jesus, to help on our great work 


But we must prosper, our cause is good—may the blessing of God attend us 


Revivats.—Most of the religious jou ls of the last few weeks have con- 


tained notices of the spread of “ revivals of religio We apprehend that the 
present year will be distinguished for the umber an xtent of such excite- 
ments; and we are led to think that they: n ed with more propriety than 
in some former instances. Three ca ar ’ ‘ nspired to produce 
an increase of attention to re! 1s The urren of the centenary 
of Methodism has not only draw: ‘ he n bers of the Metho- 
dist denomination in support of s of peculi nterest to them, but has 
directed their minds to the cl 1 tl OVE nt hich Methodism 
had its rise—a movement for the spiritual benefit peo] The disastrous 
events of the last winter, by wh » many wer d out of life, 
have awakened in many minds : n f an us | ty, and have been 
used by the pulpit for the pur; * salu pre ! id in some parts 
of New England Mr. Miller's | i he end of the world, accompanied 
as they have been by direct and often | rful address to th nsecience, have 
made jud nt and eternit cts eri t. To these causes, 
we believe, the spread of revivals at the prese t roug! veral denomi- 
nations may, in part at least, sts, Presbyte 
dox Conere tron ts ha nt rally affected, but 


I 


rians, and Orth 
some of the congregations of sal influence 
Along the seaboard—in Savannal t ° delp New York, Boston 
and Portsmouth; in the W at P yureh, cinnati, and other places 
and in various towns in the terior of New England, creat numbers have 
shown an interest in the spec limiou é rs which have been held, and 


many have been added to the churches 


Tuerortocicat Epucation in tue West The Missouri Republican, a daily 


paper published at St. Louis, contains the folowing advertisement under date of 
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February 25. We rejoice in the energetic and devoted spirit of usefulness 


witnessed in our brother's whole course. 


«“ Theological Education.—The Rev. W. G. Elliot, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, of this city, takes this means of informing those who are desirous of 
entering the Christian Ministry, that he will be happy to direct their studies, 
and give them the use of necessary books, gratuitous/y. His effort would be to 
help them to become efficient Ministers of Christ, by impartial and thorough 
examination of the Scriptures, with the express understanding that by receiving 
his aid they come under no obligation to adopt the same views with himself. 
The Scriptures will be studied either in their original languages, or in the 
common translation, according to the ability and wishes of individuals.”’ 


Crurca or Scortann.—The Established Church in Scotland seems to be 
in trouble. We have noticed frequent allusions in foreign papers to the contro- 
versy which is now maintained between the clergy and the government, but 
had not seen any distinct account of its origin or progress till we met with the 
following article, copied from the London Examiner, a political, but highly 


respectable, journal 

“ The Church of Scotland has lately been the theatre of proceedings which 
have not only created vast excitement in the North, but are likely ere they 
terminate to prove of more extended interest, from the new and striking light 
they are calculated to throw on the nature of ecclesiastical establishments. 
We may be excused for giving a brief narrative of the whole matter, from its 
commencement to its present state. The first act of the Independency party, 
the party which proclaims indeperdence of, and irresponsibility to, the State,) 
when it became predominant, was to find some doctrine, the support of which 
might give it popular strength. The exercise of patronage was at one time 
very unpopular in Scotland. It had been an early principle of the Church, 
that clergymen should not be intruded on parishes contrary to the consent of 
the parishioners. When a patron presents, it is for the Presbytery to say 
whether the presentee is qualified, and to refuse collation if he is not. The 
Church professed to call the presentee’s acceptability to the parishioners a 
necessary qualification, and in 1834 passed their ‘‘ Veto Act,”’ instructing all 
Presbyteries to reject presentees to whom a majority of male heads of families 
in communion with the Church objected. In the case of the Auchterarder 
presentation, when this was acted on, the presentee brought an action in the civil 
courts to declare it an undue interference with his civil rights. The Church 
said,—this is a matter purely ecclesiastical; the civil and the Chureh courts 
have their respective jurisdictions; this is ours entirely, and the civil court 
must not interfere. The Court of Session said,—we care not what you call it; 
we are here to protect men’s property ; patronage has been constituted property 
by Act of Parliament; whether rightly so or not, it is a commodity that may 
be bought and sold ; you have attempted to deprive a proprietor of the use of 
it, under a pretence, and we must stop you. The Church appealed to the 
House of Lords. The judgement of the court below was confirmed. In the 
ensuing Assembly, which sat im May last, there was a sharp conflict on the 
question whether the law should be obeyed, and under the grand excuse of 
Churchmen, that they must obey Heaven rather than man, it was resolved that 
they should not obey the civil courts. At the same time Preshyteries were 
instructed to report disputed cases to the next Assembly. Meanwhile a 
presentee had obtained from the Court of Session an interdict to prohibit a 
Presbytery from putting the Veto Act in operation. An interdiet is a pro- 
hibitory writ, somewhat resembling an injunction in Chancery. The Presbytery 
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defied the interdict, and were brought before the bar of the court for contempt 
They were then told that as the offence was the first of the kind, the court 
would merely solemnly reprimand them, but that the next similar offence would 
be visited by punishment. This was the much talked of Lethendy case. The 
affair has lately assumed a totally new aspect, from the appearance on the stage 
of a Presbytery anxious to act according to the decision of the civil courts. A 
presentee ‘to the parish of Marnock in the Presbytery of Strathbogie was 
vetoed. The Presbytery applied to the superior ecclesiastical courts for advice 
They directed the presentee to be rejected ; this was before the decisions above 
alluded to. The presentee applied to the Court of Session, which directed the 
Presbytery to take him on trial, and admit him to the cure should he be found 
competent Thus perplexed by two masters, the Presbytery, by a large 
majority, decided on obeying the civil court. Immediately on their doing this, 
a body, called the Commiussicn of the General Assembly, commenced its 
sittings. This is, in fact, a committee of the whole House of the Assembly 
It can only transact such business as the Assembly, in its legislative capacity, 
gives it todo; an arrangement for saving the necessity of a Royal Commis- 
sioner being present during the routine business of the Assembly, and part of 
the compromise which was made between the Church and the Government, 


when the former was allowed its nominal independence while the latter put a 


watch over its meetings. To this body the Presbytery were instructed to 
report their proceedings, and they did so. Several motions were made, and the 
Commission, in a fit of fury, the manifestations of which bear a striking 
resemblance to the last paroxysms of the English Convocation, adupted the 
most desperate ; they suspended seven clergymen from their functions, which 
they directed othe rs to perform min their place An act of this kind must, 
according to form, be intimated to the parties at their churches. Sunday last, 
the 22nd, was the day on which a party of meek divines were to perform this 
duty, and to preach in the churches of the recusants. The suspended clergy- 
men, with great sagacity, looked to the court whose decree they were obeying 
for protection ; and on Friday an interdict was issued, prohibiting all persons 
from molesting them in the discharge of their usual functions, and intruding in 
the churches, church-yards, or schools of the respective parishes Here the 
matter rests. The most remarkable circumstance in the whole controversy 1s, 
that the original object—the making the choice of clergymen bear as near a 
resemblance as possible to a popular election—has been almost entirely lost 
sight of. The people see in general the hollowness of the pretence, and treat 
the proffers of the domineering clergy as the Dissenters did the prerogative 
proclam itions of James the Second in favour of freedom of conscience In 
the cases where they have been called on to make a choice, it is true that they 
have naturally done so; but as regards the general merits of a veto law, even 
as coming from the legitimate authority of the Legislature, they are in a state 
of great indifference. The Church cannot see this, and is wild about its popu- 
larity and power. If anything would aweken them from their delirious dream, 
it weuld be the circumstance, that the congregations of the seven susp nded 
clergymen have been giving their pastors the most hearty and decided 
support 


From other papers we learn that Dr. Chalmers takes an active part in the 
proceedings of the General Assembly, having supported the motion by which 
the seven ministers were suspended, and having “ published a long address to 
the ‘Dignitaries and Ecclesiastics at large of the Church of England, 
imploring their aid to preserve the Church of Scotland from the destruction 


with which it is threatened by the civil power.” 
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Dr. Caannine’s Worxs.—Through the kindness of the publishers, Messrs. 
Hedderwick and Son, we have received the third Glasgow edition of “ The 
Works of William E. Channing, D. D.,’’ just issued in 4 volumes, post 8vo., 
and furnished in cloth boards to purchasers in Great Britain at £1,4s. The 
typographical execution is very neat, the paper being of an excellent quality 
and the type large and distinct, and the arrangement of the contents seems to 
be good. The first volume contains “ Reviews,” or articles which have 
appeared in the Christian Disciple and Examiner, on Milton, Napoleon, Fene- 
lon, Calvinism, Associations, &c.; the second volume, “ Essays, &c.,’’ or the 
work on Slavery, the Letter to Mr. Clay, and that to Mr. Birney, the Letter on 
Catholicism, on Creeds, the Address on Temperance, and on Self-Culture ; the 
third and fourth volumes are filled with “ Discourses,’’ including those which 
have appeared here in volumes, and one or two which have been published in 
this country only in a pamphlet form The Sermon on the loss of the 
Lexington and the Lectures on the Elevation of the Labouring Portion 

f the Community, as well as the Charge at Mr. Waterston’s Ordination, were 
not received in England soon enough to be included in this edition, but the 
eture on War and the Charge at the Ordination of Messrs. Barnard and Gray 

tted, doubtless through some oversight. The first volume also 
an engraving by Horsburgh, from a painting taken last year by 
, which is on the whole good, though the face is too full, and the 
bust indicate a large man, and one who has something of the air of 
A short preface is prefixed to the edition, which we copy :— 
r is unwilling that this edition should appear, without expressing 
it pleasure at the favourable reception which his writings have met in 
itain le is aware that this is no sure sign of the truth or importance 
f his views Sut when works of a grave character, written from the heart 


Great Br 
nd with no reference to popular opinion, make their way among strangers, 
ed by any effort promote their circulation, the presumption 1s, that 
*not wh ily lite le raditions, but that they answer in a measure to 

iland enduring wan f our nature. These volumes will show, that 

ithor feels strongly the need of deep social changes, of a spiritual revolu- 

1 in Christendom, of a new bond between man and man, of a new sense of 
tion between man and hits Creator At the same time, they will show 

s firm belief, that our present low civilization, the central idea of which is 
ealth, cannot last forever; that the mass of men are not doomed hopelessly 


irresistibly to the degradation of mind and heart in which they are now 
that a new c mprehension of the end and dignity of a human being is 
del social institutions and manners; that in Christianity and in the 
rs and principles of human nature, we have the promise of something 
lier and happier than now exists. It is a privilege to live in this faith, and a 
tivilege to communicate it to others. The author is not without hope, that he 
y have strength for some more important labours; but if disappointed in 
this, he trusts, that these writings, which may survive him a little time, wil! 
testify to his sympathy with his fellow creatures and to his faith in God’s great 
purposes towards the human race 
He will only add, that this edition is the only complete and correct collection 
what he has hitherto published. It contains all such of his writings, up to 
Uus time, as he wishes to appear under his name. 
Boston, March 27, 1839.”’ 
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Tae tate Rev. Dr. Armstrone or Dustin.—One of the two Unitarian 
congregations in Dublin, Ireland, has lately been called to sorrow in the sudden 


death of the senior minister. Rev. James Armstrong, D. D. was a native of 


Ireland, and pursued his education for the ministry successively in Belfast, 
Dublin and Edinburgh. In 1806 he was chosen colleague pastor of the Strand 
Street Presbyterian congregation in Dublin, where he remained till his death, 
the faithful friend and minister of his people. It was our privilege to enjoy 
his hospitality during a short visit to Dublin, and the impression of his cor- 


diality and kindness will long abide with us. We remember being particularly 


struck, as we walked the streets in his company, with the frequent greeting 
which he stopped to interchange with the members of his congregation whom 
he met. It bespoke an intimate relation between the pastor and the people. 
Dr. Armstrong had reached his sixtieth year, when he was instantaneously 


removed to another world. The circumstances of his death are described in 


the following passage from the funeral sermon preached by his surviving 


colleague, Rev. Dr. Drummond. They present an impressive example of the 


frailty of life. 

‘¢ Well had he laboured in the cause of Christian truth and Christian virtue ; 
and it was his ardent desire to labour more, and to be constantly advancing 
The last discourse which he delivered from this pulpit 
He had seldom composed a discourse with more care 
with more animation—seldom shown with 


towards perfection. 
justifies the observation. 
—seldom, if ever, delivered one 
more force of argument or beauty of illustration, that ‘as many as are led by 
the spiritof God, they are the sons of God.’ He had other discourses of 
similar character in prospect; but it seemed good to that Wisdom which cannot 
err, that this should be the last of his public labours—that the time of his 
probation should hasten to a close. We all know how sudden, how unexpected 
was his removal hence. On the third morning after his last appearance in this 
place he left his house in apparently high health and spirits, to join an assem- 
bly of dear friends and relatives at a few miles’ distance in the country. There 
he rendered a happy circle more happy by celebrating a marriage in which they 
were all deeply interested. The rite was just concluded ; mutual congratula- 
tions were about to be given. One of the company, impressed by the deep 
seriousness with which the rite had been performed, observed that it was 
solemn: ‘ Yes,’ he replied; ‘there is only one other event more solemn, that 

He then took his seat, when suddenly nis head was seen to droop, 


is, death.’ 
i Surgical assistance was at 


and his colour to fade, as if he had fainted away. 
But in vain—the vital spark was extinet—and 
On subsequent examination it 
; its 


hand, and immediately applied 
by no power on earth could it be rekindled 
was found that the heart, the main spring of life, had lost its functions 
muscular energy was impaired ; it ceased to beat; and in a moment the work 
of death was comple ted ‘The silver cord was loosed—the golden bow! 
broken—the wheel shattered at the cistern—the body returned to the dust as it 
was, and the spirit to God who gave it A friend has remarked, that this 
event, so instantaneous, was less like a death than a translation—a translation 
from time to eternity, from happiness on earth to happiness in heaven.” 

was held, it 1s 


As a proof of the estimation in which Dr. Armstrong 
Among 


remarked, that his funeral was “attended by all sects and parties. 
those present were the Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of Tuam, the rector of 


Bray, &c. There are few men,” says a Dublin paper, ‘‘ who have descended 


to the tomb more honoured, or more beloved; and beloved and honoured by 
the best classes of society, by the ministers of all religions, representatives of 


which attended the funeral.” 











